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Lanston M onotype 


Composing and Casting Machine 


is now to be found in the Com- 
posing Rooms of more than 


SIX HUNDRED European Printers, 











It is the best friend the General Printer can 


have on his premises. 
It is used by all the leading Book Printers. 
It is the only practical machine for Tables. 


It is as-economical as its cheapest com- 
petitor for common work, and immeasur- 


ably superior for all higher grades. 


It maintains in all classes of work the per- 
fection of the highest quality of hand 


composition. 











For full particulars, call at, or write to the offices of 


The LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


43 and 43a, FETTER LANE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Works—REDHILL. SURREY. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tuat perky young gentleman, Mr. Masterman, has been 
distinguishing himself at Nuneham, Mr. “Lulu” Har- 
court’s residence in Oxfordshire. Referring to the Budget, 
he informed the gaping members of the local “ Liberal 





Social League” that “directly we” (the Government) | 


“began to fight we found we had won.” Later on he said, 
“I do not know whether any of you think that the Budget 
will be thrown out by the House of Lords. I think that 
delusion’ is over.” Mr. Masterman went on to lament that 
the House of Lords did not intend to throw out the Budget. 
Speaking as “an individual Liberal,” he only hoped they 
would; but he feared there was no chance of it. It is 
really astonishing that presumably sane people can be 
induced to listen patiently to such ineffable twaddle. Mr. 
Masterman knows perfectly well that the Government have 
not “found they have won.” He knows perfectly well 
that they have been pulverised in debate in the House of 
Commons, and he knows perfectly well that the Liberal 
Party for the last two years have been either defeated out- 
right or suffered enormous losses in their majorities in 
every single by-election that has taken place. As to what 
the House of Lords intend to to do when the Budget 
reaches them, Mr. Masterman knows neither more nor less 
than any single member of the “Liberal Social League” 
who formed his audience at Nuneham. Mr. Masterman is 
not in the confidence of the House of Lords, and his talk 
about what they intend to do is sheer impertinent silli- 
ness. We don’t ourselves profess to be in the confidence 
of the House of Lords, but merely by exercising our 
common sense and watching the course of events we have 
come to the conclusion that the only thing that can prevent 
the throwing out by the House of Lords of the Budget 
will be its withdrawal in the House of Commons by the 
Liberal Government. 


We do not suppose for a moment 
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that the Government will withdraw their Budget, though 
at least half of them would give anything in reason to 
be quit of it; consequently we think that it is a foregone 
conclusion that the House of Lords will throw out the 
Budget, and we will ask Mr. Masterman’s opinion in six 
months’ time as to whether the Government still “ find they 
have won” when the country has dealt faithfully with 
them as it will deal with them. Mr. Masterman compares 
the Liberal Party to a rhinoceros; it is much more like 
a deboshed ‘ostrich. 


From the Bodley Head there has lately been issued a 
novel which is supposed to be a really joyful and tender 
piece of work. We extract from this work the following 
extraordinary sentences :— 


Understand one thing about a human being, and 
you have a clue of entry into that being’s mind (a 
maltreated part of many an organism), which to follow 
delicately and selflessly is to widen one’s prospect of 
life, quite without exaggeration, twofold. 

The rest of her money went in clothes, fares, light, 
Illness—she smiled and shrugged her 
shoulders, and fortunately kept, with the exception 
of an occasional cold, well. 

She was medium height. 

The days had passed over her head with quite, to 
an outsider, astonishing sameness, 

Quite oblivious to this, Miss Paul took the tea 
things into the kitchen, and washed them, as the 
phrase is, up. 


and concerts. 


His benevolence had been born of his pleasure in 
reading in his Sunday paper the review of a rival’s 
book, in which his rival’s work had been measured by 
the standard of the reviewer’s opinion of the pre- 
eminent scholar, Dr. Paveley’s work. 

Relieved of the mouse-trap, Dr. Paveley became 
gradually more, as they say, himself. 

She went up and dressed, and came down again 
without, to her extreme satisfaction, however, meeting 
Dr. Paveley. 

We take it that the person who writes the “criticism” 
in Mr. Lane’s periodical for the puffing of his own wares ~ 
will defend these remarkable samples of the King’s English, 
even as he defended “ Beloved, hast perceived.” The author 
of the novel in question has been advertised by Mr. Lane 
to be the possessor of a pair of long legs. It seems to 
us a pity that somebody in Mr. Lane’s office is not the 
possessor of a pair of long blue pencils. 


We gather that a certain lady novelist is retiring from 
business. She considers that the market for fiction is in 
a bad way, and she proposes to lay aside her pen, at any 
The fact of this lady’s 
“retirement” hasbeen loudly trumpeted bythe Daily Mail 
and kindred journals; and whether she intended it or not 
there can be no doubt that she is getting a very consider- 
able slice of free advertisement out of it. The usefulness 
of this advertising is rendered a'l the more apparent when 


rate until the market “recovers.” 


we consider that her publisher has just produced a six- 
shilling novel from her fair hand, and that he has written 
us a letter offering to supply us with details as to the lady’s 
career if we care to write a suitable article about her. The 
whole business seems to us to savour of the “retirements” 
of the hardy operatic star. We can well understand that 
a woman novelist may wish to cease from writing and be 
at rest. If all the women novelists in England were to 
retire in the morning English literature would not be a 
penny the worse; and as for nine out of ten of the men 
novelists, we are sincerely of opinion that they would be 
rendering a service to their species if they plunged into 
poultry-farming and left the arts severely alone. While 
there is yet time, we should advise Messrs. A, B, C, D, E, F, 
H,I,J, and K, not to mention W,X,Y, and Z, each to 
finish his latest and most powerful work, and announce to 
a gaping town that this is his last effort, that he has 
left the literary field for ever, and that he proposes to 
become a policeman. 


Mr. Moul, the manager of the Alhambra Theatre, must 
be cordially congratulated on the return to the old tradi- 
tional Alhambra ballet which marks the performance of 
“Les Cloches de Corneville,” which is now being performed 
nightly. The dancing at the Alhambra is the best all- 
round dancing to be seen in London, and the pleasing 
music and simple story of “Les Cloches de Corneville” 
combine to make it exactly what a ballet ought to be. 
Since “The Red Shoes” we have not seen a ballet which 
has given us so much pleasure. Not so long ago we were 
complaining bitterly in Tue Acapemy of a ballet devoted to 
an elaborate advertisement of a certain sparkling water 
which is the property of one of the Harmsworths. We are 
glad to find that this was only a temporary lapse, and that 
the Alhambra is once more vindicating its claim to repre- 
sent the best traditions of dancing in London. The scenery 
and the dresses are exceedingly beautiful, and the whole 
production is a notable one. 


The outpourings of Mr. Chesterton fortunately betray a 
tendency towards attenuation. He has treated us to wild 
floods of rhetoric about most things, and at twenty-five— 
we believe twenty-five to be the number of his intellectual 
years—he finds the cosmos entirely written up, and Chester- 
ton hard put to it for a literary job. The other day he 
introduced to our kind attention and notice that dazzling 
commercial gentleman, Figgis, who, according to Mr. 
Chesterton, is likely to revive for us some of the glories 
of Elizabethan poetry, and, according to the Bodleian, con- 
ducts a flourishing business in the City. And to put the 
crown upon his achievements Mr. Chesterton now comes 
before us with a stout and rather breathless volume about 
George Bernard Shaw. Mr. Chesterton has evidently been 
at great pains in the compilation of this startling work. 
We will do him the credit to say that he is a much more 
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judicious biographical writer than the gentleman whom he 








does not know who lately wrote a biography of Mr. 
Chesterton himself. We have never approved of the aver- 
age contribution to literary zoology, but we are free 
to confess that if Mr. Chesterton would turn all his “ yeas” 
about Mr. George Bernard Shaw into “nays” and all his 
“nays” into “yeas,” we might find it in our hearts to 
approve faintly of Chesterton on Shaw. 


For an example in point, we may instance the following 
passage :— 

“ Bernard Shaw is never frivolous. He never gives 
his opinions a ‘holiday; he is never irresponsible 
even for an instant. He has no nonsensical second 
self which he can get into as one gets into a dressing- 
gown; that ridiculous disguise which is yet more real 
than the real person. That collapse and humorous 
confession of futility was much of the force in Charles 
Lamb and in Stevenson. There is nothing of this in 
Shaw. . . . Bernard Shaw never said an indefen- 
sible thing; that is, he never said a thing that he 
was not prepared brilliantly to defend.” 


If Mr. Chesterton had written “Bernard Shaw is nearly 
always frivolous, and nearly always irresponsible, and 
seldom says anything which a sane person would attempt 
seriously to defend,” Mr. Chesterton would have been 
much nearer the truth. 


In another place we read :— 


“Here was a man (Shaw) who could have enjoyed 
art among the artists, who could have been the 
wittiest of all the flaneurs; who could have made epi- 
grams like diamonds and drunk music like wine. He 
has instead laboured in a mill of statistics and crammed 
his mind with all the most dreary and the most 
filthy details, so that he can argue on the spur of 
the moment about sewing-machines or sewage, about 
typhus fever or twopenny tubes. The usual mean 
theory of motives will not cover the case; it is not 
ambition, for he could have been twenty times more 
prominent as a plausible and popular humorist. It 
is the real and ancient emotion of the salus populi, 
almost extinct in our oligarchical chaos; nor will I 
for one, as I pass on to many matters of argument 


or quarrel, neglect to salute a passion so implacable 
and so pure.” 


How Mr. Chesterton does go it! Mr. Shaw may be as 
full of statistics as Mr. Will Crooks. We for our part 
and the public at large for their part are not concerned 
with his knowledge of “filthy details,” but with his 
published writings, and we say that there is nothing 
in Mr. Shaw’s published writings which indicates that 
he is anything more, or has ever been anything more, 
or has ever desired to be anything more than 4 
plausible and popular humorist or a plausible and popular 
retailer of undesirabilities. Of course, we exclude from 
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this judgment Mr. Shaw’s political tracts, which, so far 
as we can gather, nobody reads, and which have certainly 
brought him neither wealth nor popularity. The politics 
of Shaw are a hobby which he cultivates as other men 
cultivate their hobbies, that is to say, at his own risk 
There is this to be said for Mr. Shaw’s 
invariably 


and expense. 
politics, however, that Shaw the politician 
labours and sweats to bring about social conditions which 
would be most suitable to the literary and financial 
aggrandisement of that school of plausible humorists of 
which Shaw is the head and the front. 


It is not unjust to Mr. Shaw to assert that in a large 
measure he has been responsible for bringing about the 
recent rising against the Censorship of plays. We can con- 
ceive that Shaw is scorning vegetarian delights and living 
laborious days for the purpose of getting up statistics 
wherewith to confute Mr. Redford. But who is to profit 
if the Censorship is abolished? Obviously, the Shaw 
Without the Censor, “ Blanco 
Posnet” would be thrown at us whether we like it or not; 


group, and none other. 


Shaw would be let loose of the restraints which in such 
“plays” as “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” and “Getting 
Married” he strained almost to breaking-point, and all 
the lesser and minor Shaws would be out upon us with 
their 
phemies, in the twinkling of an eye. 


obstetrics, and their indecencies, and their blas- 
Mr, Chesterton 
knows this as well as we know it, and it can be proved 
even out of this book about Shaw that he knows it; yet 
for himself he prefers, and probably cannot help pre- 
ferring, a painted and catch-penny sophistry to that salus 
populi for which he professes such reverence. 


On page 225 of this dull and frivolous book Mr. 
Chesterton even goes the length of comparing Bernard 
Shaw with Christ Himself, and assures us that “Shaw 
differs from the Divine prototype” in the fact that he does 
to some extent talk in order to find out what he thinks. 
We must remember, of course, that Mr. Chesterton lately 
complained in a book called “Orthodoxy,” which, in spite 
of the vaticinations of Dr. Robertson Nicoll, has not yet 
set the Thames on fire, that our Saviour was lacking in 
the sense of humour. 


We may note lastly that Mr. Chesterton goes out of his 
way to insult the literary memory of the late Mr. Oscar 
Wilde. 


body else can have anything to discuss with reference to 


Neither ourselves, nor Mr. Chesterton, nor any- 


Mr. Wilde’s private sins, for which sins he paid; but there 
can be no doubt that, taking Wilde’s literary performances 
in the lump, and as represented in his collected works, 


they were much sweeter and more greatly to be commended 


both from the point of view of art and common sense 
than the combined works of Chesterton, Shaw, and the 
whole of their mountebank followers, 
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THE DANCE 


Do you remember that day I danced in the woods, 

Under the dancing leaves? 
. Do you remember the delicate blue of the sky 

And the gold-dust in the air? 

And the tawny harvest fields, and the heavy sheaves? 

Summer was surely in one of her bravest moods 
And oh, the rare 

Swift joy that lifted life to an ecstacy, 

That shining day I danced for you, dear, in the woods! 


The purple twilight came, and the amber moon. . . . 
And the fairies danced with me 

And the shy fauns crept from the tangled thicket near, 
And the startled dryads bent, 

White and starry-eyed, each from her secret tree, 

To watch that mystical dance, to share that heavenly 

swoon, 

That mad, bright banishment. 

For we were free in the perfect country, dear, 


When purple twilight came and the amber moon. 


Some day I shall dance again that mystical dance. . . 
I know not when or where! 


But the angels shall dance with me, and I shall not 
be afraid, 


I shall look in their deep eyes 


And feel their arms about me, and their kisses in my 
hair, 


And know that time is over, and the desperate ways of 
chance. 


I shall be very wise, 


And glad at last, and the walls of the world shall 


fade. 


The day when I dance again that mystical dance. 


OutvE Dovctas. 





“WE DON’T KEEP IT” 


THERE can be no doubt in the world that the life of a 
bookstall clerk, particularly if he happen to be one of 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s bookstall clerks, is more or 
less of a dream of bliss. Here is your bookstall, a very 
dainty affair, decorated in high art colours, and laden 
with the choicest literature and the best quality umbrella 
rings—not to mention other trifles, such as bundles of 
soiled novels at a shilling, and bundles of novels still 
Of course, the bookstall clerk’s 
principal duty is to hand out unerringly and at lightning 
speed the wilderness of periodicals which people who 


more soiled at sixpence. 





a 
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travel by the train find it necessary to purchase before 
embarking. Furthermore, it seems to us highly probable 
that in addition to dexterity of hand and sharpness of eye 
a bookstall clerk, to be in any way successful in his eminent 
profession, should possess and bring into play a certain 
amount of tact. We believe that old ladies, at any rate, 
are in the habit of asking bookstall clerks many curious 
questions. We have heard of such a one inquiring why 
it is that the Christian Globe does not come out daily, and 
whether it was true that the author of “ Did he Wink?” 
lives on the main line to Wibbleton or the loop line to 
Wobbleton. But your hardy, patient, pallid, highly re- 
munerated, long-suffering bookstall clerk takes little note 
of such searching interrogatories, and always makes a point 
of answering them civilly and in the interests of his 
employers. 


Since THz AcapEMy was removed by ourselves from 
Smith’s bookstalls we have been curious to know what 
answer would be given to persons who ventured to ask 
for a copy of the paper at Messrs. Smith’s stalls. And inthe 
course of our inquiries on the subject we have been 
properly rewarded by tactful answers on the part of 
Messrs. Smith’s excellent clerks. They are an able body 
of men and full of tact. Walk up to one of Smith’s 
stalls, plank down threepence, and ask for THe AcApEmy. 
You will be told by the young gentleman with the neat 
moustache that “ We do not keep it.” “ Heaven help you, 
poor young man,” you say, “do you mean to tell me that 
you do not keep the brightest and best literary paper in 
the United Kingdom?” Smith’s young gentleman looks 
at you with a slightly stony and uncomfortable eye and 
replies firmly, though with just a touch of tremor in his 
voice, “ We do not keep it.” Then you may remark, “ Will 
you be good enough to give me a Winning Post?” Where- 
upon with similar and equally becoming tact, friend Smith 
answers “ We do not keep it.” Pressed, of course, Smith’s 
young man professes to be in a position to supply THE 
Acapemy to order, and we believe that he is able to do 
it, and this in spite of the fact that he cannot possibly 
get copies from us, inasmuch as we have refused to supply 
his firm even for cash down and money in advance. It is 
obvious that we cannot expect Messrs. Smith’s to explain 
to everybody who asks for THe Acapemy at their stalls that 
we have refused to supply them; and perhaps, after all, 
“We don’t keep it” is a reasonable and proper answer, 
and, indeed, the only answer they can be expected to 
make. On the other hand there is no reason in the 
world why we should not explain the position, and 
why we should not beg of our readers to remember 
that it is not Messrs. W. H. Smith who have removed 
Tue Acapemy from their stalls, but ourselves. Further, 
it will interest persons who write us postcards in which 
they eulogise the “good old firm of Smith,” and suggest 
that the absence of Tue Acapemy from Smith’s bookstalls 
will result in our ruin—it will interest such persons 
to know that so far from the circulation of this paper 
having suffered the slightest diminution in consequence 
of our action with regard to Messrs. Smith, it has increased 
steadily, and is still increasing. Messrs. Smith are no 
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more indispensable to us than we are indispensable to 
Messrs. Smith. We can do without them quite well, and 
we shall continue to do without them, so that Messrs, 
Smith and their friends are at liberty to get reconciled to 
the fact without further delay. We gather that in certain 
instances Messrs. Smith’s inability to supply THz Acapemy 
in the ordinary course is causing inconvenience to our 
readers. We have done all that is possible to mitigate this 
inconvenience, and the persons who complain should 
always remember that the same postcard upon which they 
complain would have served to order a copy of Tue Acapemy 
to be sent direct from this office. We are open to send 
any number of copies to any number of persons who cannot 
obtain Tue Acapemy through their local newsagent, whether 
it be Smith’s or any other house, and to pay the postage 
ourselves. In point of fact, however, Wyman’s and all 
the other big wholesalers are supplied with the paper in 
the ordinary way, and it is only in districts where Smith’s 
happen to monopolise the whole trade that any real incon- 
venience can arise. We do not propose again to refer to 
this question of distribution, and we make reference to it 
now merely’ in order that we may prevent misconception 
and misapprehension on the part of persons who still per- 
sist in asking for Tue Acapemy at Smith’s stalls. Mean- 
while, we have to announce that we shal] publish next week 
a further article which will be interesting to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and to all persons who deal at their bookstalls, and 
we have also to point out that the firm is at the present 
moment selling in large quantities a shilling reprint of a 
novel by a woman writer which, while professing to be 
on the. side of the angels, is, in our opinion, certainly not 
a book which should be sold indiscriminately or pushed 
through railway carriage windows by Smith’s boys. We 
do not say that the book in question is a flagrantly immoral 
book, but it is written in the very worst taste—and 
Smith’s, as we have seen, are great judges of taste—and the 
whole intention of it as contained in the letterpress and 
as suggested by the title and the picture on the cover, is 
to make sales by luring people on to believe that they are 
buying something fairly naughty. The kind of writing 
the author gives us may be indicated by the following 
passage : — 

Then we were standing at the white-painted door 

and she stretched her hand to the handle. 


“Good-night,” she said, and she turned the pale 
contour of her face and its shining eyes upon me. I 
felt dizzy with sudden excitement; the face whirled 
before my eyes in the dingy air. I bent over her on 
a mischievous jesting impulse, pinned one shoulder 
against the cabin door, and leant my lips down to 
hers. She threw her head back violently to avoid 
them, and I heard the sharp blow of the skull on the 
woodwork, 

We cannot believe that the partners in the house of Smith 
would undertake to read this passage aloud to their wives 
or daughters, and we should like to know upon what 
grounds of reasonableness or public duty they engage in 
the business of thrusting such stuff upon the wives and 
daughters of other people. 
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THE POETRY OF LECONTE DE 
LISLE 


HERE is no tendency on the part of the admirers of 
Leconte de Lisle to like him so much as to speak 
unadvis2dly with their lips. A temperate admiration is all 
that has ever been given to a poet whose lyre has so few 
chords, and whose work does not fulfil the test laid down 
for all work really classic—that it should be “energetic, 
fresh, and well-liking.” Freshness is certainly lacking ; 
for energy, we often find a certain tropical languor; and 
his principle of ransacking Celtic, classical, and Oriental 
literatures for subjects has resulted in something cold— 
almost disagreeable—in much of his work. The ordinary 
reader suspects a man who appears to express the spirit 
of Greece and of the East with equal facility, and who is 
at home in so many countries; and comes to the conclu- 
sion that it is the poetry of a man of books, and a trans- 
lator. He was, it is true, a translator upon a very large 
scale, and the most scholarly of modern poets. Edward 
Fitzgerald held that a poet should do his duty to his 
predecessors by translating, and by reminting the “gold 
o’erdusted” of a poet whose language had passed out of 
currency ; but he would have been more than satisfied by 
the mass of Leconte de Lisle’s work, who produced admir- 
able prose translations of Homer, Hesiod, Aschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Virgil, and Horace. 

Apart from his contributions to translation, Leconte de 
Lisle’s success lies in two fields. In the first place, he is 
a great descriptive poet, a “poet of still life.” His best- 
known poems, that are quoted in almost every anthology of 
French verse, are also his most absolutely perfect verse— 
the “ Midi” and the “Sommeil du Condor.” The former, 
especially, written in verses “spacieux et marmoréens,” a 
phrase Leconte de Lisle himself uses of the poetry of Victor 
Hugo, is entirely admirable :— 


Noon, Summer’s regent, on the plain beneath 
Descends in silver from Heaven’s azure height. 
All sleeps ; the bright air glows without a breath, 
And the earth droops within her robe of light. 


A prospect wide! In fields no shade is seen ; 
The spring the cattle drank no longer flows ; 

The forest, with its fringe of sullen green, 
Lies ever brooding in a duli repose. 


Only ripe cornfields, like a sea of gold, 
Stretch far away, unsleeping, o’er the plain, 
And, peaceful tribes of sacred earth, are bold 
The sun’s hot chalice to the lees to drain. 


At times, as message from their souls aglow, 
From ears that murmur, each to each, their sighs, 
A ripple heaves, majestically slow, 
And in the dust of the horizon dies. 


White oxen couch upon the herb near by, 

With heavy dewlaps dripping slow, and seem 
To meditate with large and languid eye 

Their inward and interminable dream. 


Ah! if thy heart be filled with griefs and joys, 
Moving at noonday through these radiant fields, 
Nature is here a void; the sun destroys; 
Fly, for the spot nor joy nor sorrow yields. 


But if, to smiles and tears untuned, some spell 
In this tempestuous world thou seek’st, and is 
To curse or pardon more intolerable, 
And wouldst thou taste one sad, one supreme bliss ; 


Come! The Sun’s messages are words that burn. 
Drink up his pitiless flame for anodyne, 

Then to the evil city slow return, 
Steeped seventimes in the Nothingness divine! 


“Midi,” with its wide cornfields, is noticeable as one of 
the few of his poems with European scenery, for in “Les 
Eléphants,” “La Panthére Noire,” “Le Jaguar,” and the 

Sommeil du Condor,” neither the landscape nor the 
animals are European; the unfamiliar plants and trees 
he writes of grow in Réunion, not in the France where the 
Sreater part of his life was passed; the fountain he writes 
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of is “La Fontaine aux Lianes.” Like Tennyson, the 
earlier sense-impressions were incomparably the most influ- 
ential and lasting. 

In the second place, Leconte de Lisle is the poet of 
despair, or of philosophic pessimism; and as such was a 
tonic, and also a not unnatural reaction from his contem- 
porary Hugo’s light-hearted and light-minded optimism, 
which finds expression in such verses as :— 

Un petit oiseau, sous les feuilles 
Chantant, suffit 4 prouver Dieu. 


Of course, such pessimism was not a new thing in French 
literature. It is to be met with in Alfred de Vigny, whose 
poems are “merveilleux pour exprimer la tristesse infinie 
des choses, le monde mauvais, la nature hostile, l>homme 
isolé et désolé l’ombre froide du désespoir élargissant sur 
’humanité.” What is novel in Leconte de Lisle’s attitude 
is the peculiar bitterness with which he speaks of the world 
of men, the world as it is to-day, and the Eastern colouring 
of his pessimism. 

“La Public” is a good example of his sacra indignatio. 
A genuine passion of scorn flames in this not otherwise 
remarkable sonnet, and renders it more interesting than 
his somewhat chilly epics and idylls of Greek and Eastern 
life. He stands apart from the throng, “seeing the whole 
world,” as Byron called it, “a glorious blunder”; his 
only consolation lies in the beauty of the external world, 
the “divine seas, moving upon the sands,” the “ dreaming 
woods,” the serene stars, to which he appeals in his 
“Nox” :— 

Who have talked with me in my evil day, 
You have appeased me in my sterile sadness, 
And in my heart your voices sing for aye. 


Like Matthew Arnold, to whom he has been compared by 
his latest critic, he seeks to build up human patience and 
stoical resignation out of the “calm soul of all things.” 
But, from the consolations of Nature, he breaks away into 
a luxury of despair, a philosophic nihilism. In “La Vision 
de Brahma,” from “Him whom no one has seen, the soul 
of souls,” he gets the answer that 


The matrix of the world is my Illusion, 
and 
All things are but the dream of an illusion. 


Reflecting the feeling of almost the whole of India that 
is summed up in four words of the Yoga Aphorisms, to 
the effect that “to the man of discernment everything is 
misery,” his only escape from this despair, expressed in his 
beautiful “L’Orbe d’Or” and “Illusion supréme,” is the 
final extinction of Solvet Saeclum, the cult of Nirvana. 
But there is a bitterness in Leconte de Lisle which is alien 
to the attitude of the Bhuddist, who lives “biding his 
time, as a servant expects his wages, wishing neither for 
death nor life, until at last his soul is freed from its fetters 
and absorbed in the impersonal spirit, the impersonal self- 
existent Brahma.” Leconte de Lisle’s prayer is to Death, 
to hasten, to 


Gather thy children to thy starry breast, 
And, freeing us from bonds of time and space, 
Lend us, what Life has scared away—thy rest. 


So he sings the “ Dies Ire” exultingly, “only seeming to 
desire an end of God as well as man, universal nothing- 
ness.” He conceives that he does well to be angry, and 
this anger is indeed the personal note of his pessimism, 
but it leaves him somewhat apart from the philosophical 
poets, too fierce for wisdom and not rapturous enough for 
poetry. 

His creed has one defect from the point of view of litera- 
ture—monotony; a defect which has been freely admitted 
by his critics. Emile Faguet feels that Leconte de Lisle 
is over-rated, and has “almost no imagination,” and 
qualifies his admiration for the technical perfection of his 
poetry—*“ sa forme belle en effet, sculpturale et nombreuse, 
sensible en quelque sorte aux yeux et aux oreilles,” by a 
complaint of his “monotonie quelquefois cruelle.” His 
monotony and his melancholy—“ melancholy is the most 
monotonous thing in the whole world”—are insisted on by 
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his most recent English critic in “The Claims of French 
Poetry.” His sombre and single conception of life has 
certainly given a oneness and evenness to the texture of his 
work, a greyness of hue, despite his Romantic cult for 
local colour and savage and exotic names. He is, when all 
is said, an artist rather than a creator, a scholar rather 
than a thinker. Yet “in receptivity of all the influences of 
Nature, in a kind of delicate intimacy with his subject, 
in a power of lying perfectly passive under a great impres- 
sion, in that sort of stillness of the whole being which in 
another sphere seemed to the great Mystics the condition 
of Illumination, he need fear no rivals anywhere. It did 
not fall to him to move the world, or to give a new inter- 
pretation to life; his part was simply to be so quiet himself 
that the very silences of Nature were audible to him, or to 
keep the instrument of his art in such faultless tune that 
Nature’s lightest breath upon it called forth an answer in 
exquisite verse.” M. J. 


JOHNSON AND HOLMES 


Tue difference in the hundred years that separate them 
could hardly seem greater at first thought than the difference 
between Samuel Johnson and Oliver Wendell Holmes. The 
ponderous, slovenly Johnson, puffing out his polysyllabic 
eloquence, treasuring his scraps of orange peel, swallowing 
oceans of tea, hypochondriacal, vehement, dictatorial— 
there is nothing in him to suggest the sprightly, conven- 
tional, dapper Holmes. Nor is there any justification for a 
comparison of the two except the strange accident of birth 
that brought them into the world within a month of pre- 
cisely one hundred years. 

Yet Holmes himself instituted the comparison. Con- 
scious of his centennial predecessor, he was always 
interested in Johnson’s prowess a hundred years before. 
He says himself, “The year 1709 was made ponderous by 
his (Johnson’s) birth, My own humble advent to the world 
of protoplasm was in the year 1809 of the present century.” 
Holmes’s biographer, Morse, further adds, “It used to 
amuse the doctor somewhat to lay his own progress in life 
alongside that of the great lexicographer as though the 
two were passing through the world like a pair of oxen 
with the yoke of just a century between them, which would 
keep them swaying alongside each other, never letting 
them either separate farther or draw nearer together. He 
used to take down his Boswell and see what Johnson was 
about in that year of his age to which he himself had then 
come. Johnson, however, died in 1784, and when the 
doctor came to 1884 he said he felt as though he had had 
his allotment of time and ought to die out of respect 
to the long parallel.” 

Holmes had, indeed, two parts to play in the self- 
imposed comparison—Johnson and Boswell, and both were 
present to his mind. No American Boswell with ready 
notebook was necessary for the industrious Holmes, who 
set before the world his complete self and struck out in oral 
discourse what he elaborated in written form later. Per- 
haps he half envied Johnson his indolence and his idolater 
when he recognised the fulness with which of his own ac- 
cord he had revealed himself to the world. He writes at 
least— 

What have I rescued from the shelf? 

A Boswell, writing out himself, 

For, though he changes dress and name, 

The man beneath is still the same; 

Laughing or sad, by fits and starts, 

One actor in a dozen parts ; 

And whatsoe’er the mask may be 
The voice assures us, This is he. 

If Holmes had not suggested this whimsical comparison 
no one would have thought the coalition possible. With 
his sanction a new field of contrast lies open. Their lives 
certainly bear little resemblance. Both were college men, 
although Johnson was forced to leave from lack of means 
without a degree. He was older, too, when he entered 
than Holmes was at graduation. The test of life that 
followed hard upon their college courses fell in full 
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severity on Johnson; it was tempered to great mildness in 
Holmes. Johnson had to bend himself to be an usher in 
a boys’ school, then to experiment in writing with all the 
hardships of Grub Street. The encouragement which he 
received was akin to that of the publisher who told him 
“You had better get a porter’s knot, and carry trunks.” 
When he at last emerged from his trials, the hunger and 
privation of his ordeal had left with him an almost savage 
desire for food and an insolent moroseness that gave little 
suspicion of the tender heart beneath what Goldsmith 
called his “bear’s skin.” Holmes had the means to ex- 
periment with law and medicine, to study abroad and 
travel. He could acquire the breadth and polish of the 
cosmopolitan and return to his native land with easy con- 
fidence. Through his professorship at Dartmouth and later 
at Harvard life was a surety without any of the harassing 
uncertainty that clouded Johnson’s life until he received 
his pension in 1762. With the exception that Johnson 
was editing the “Idler” and Holmes was contributing to 
the “Atlantic” within an exact century of each other, 
their lives seem to bear no further similarities. 

Yet, after all, there are some strange points of likeness 
in men so dissimilar. Aside from the chances of environ- 
ment, their inherent characters bore some resemblance. 
Johnson was doubtless a far greater man in the scope of 
his mind, though Holmes was the more versatile. Both 
studied life in many phases, and with more or less super- 
ficiality. By his own confession Holmes seldom read a 
book through, and we find Johnson catechised into a re- 
luctant admission of similar habits. Boswell records the 
following conversation in the famous biography :— 

“Mr. Elphinston talked of a new book that was much 
admired, and asked Dr. Johnson if he had readit. Johnson: 
‘I have looked into it.’ ‘What,’ said Elphinston, ‘have 
you not read it through?’ Johnson, offended at being 
thus pressed, and so obliged to own his cursory mode of 
reading, answered tartly, ‘No, sir; do you read books 
through?’” 

“T have always read in books,” said Holmes, “rather 
than through them, and always with more profit from the 
books I read in than the books I read through; for when 
I set out to read through a book I always felt that I had 
a task before me; but when I read in a book it was the 
page or the paragraph that I wanted, and which left its 
impression and became a part of my intellectual furni- 
ture.” 

It is not surprising that with this surface study of many 
conditions both men were out of sympathy with the 
great political issues of the day. Johnson was an arrant 
Tory, carrying his party spirit to such an extreme that he 
held for years a prejudice against the Scotch because they 
betrayed King Charles. In occasional moments of care- 
less toleration he found himself too indifferent to be even 
a strict Tory. “I would not give half a guinea,” he said 
at one time, “to live under one form of government than 
another.” At the same time he had the deepest reverence 
for the nobility, and was silent before the King in an inter- 
view which the latter sought with him. When asked by 
a friend at Sir Joshua Reynolds’ whether he made any 
reply to a high compliment on his writing which the King 
had paid him, Johnson replied, “ No, sir. When the King 
had said it, it was to be so. It was not for me to bandy 
civilities with my Sovereign.” 

Holmes, too, was indifferent to party issues, In the life- 
time of both men great questions were at stake—the rebel- 
lion of the American Colonies with the one, the secession 
of the Southern States with the other. Johnson wrote & 
defence of taxation without representation for the Tory 
party, but Holmes was indifferent under all the excitement 
over the Abolition movement. Almost alone of all the 
New England circle of poets, he remained quiet, and as 
the contest with slavery went on he separated more and 
more from his old friend Sumner until the Civil War 
brought them together again. He was accused of being 
an epicurean, and one critic, Mr. Sanborn, has gone so 
far as to say that “he saw no reason to sacrifice his pro- 
fessional prospects in Boston, or make himself unpopular, 
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by joining the abolitionists. He believed in the good 
things of.this world, and'had no ambition to be a martyr.” 
Sanborn goes on to prove the natural reverence which 
Holmes telt for the aristocracy of birth—the same reverence 
that Johnson felt for the titled nobility that represented 
the aristocracy of the Old World. “It is to be feared also,” 
says Sanborn, “that he was a natural Tory, valuing him- 
self on the good company he kept and the felicity he 
enjoyed while walking what he calls— 
The sunny street that holds the sifted few.”’ 

But Mr. Sanborn adds, “When the Civil War broke out 
none stood more firmly by the cause of the North than 
the laughing professor. He sent his oldest son to the 
fight, and saw him twice or thrice wounded without shrink- 
ing from the sacrifice which his country demanded. This 
manly attitude atoned for the early antagonism 
to what few men then recognised as the sacred cause of 
civilisation.” 

Yet underneath this superficiality in some things and 
the conservatism that was united with it, both men showed 
a strong mother-wit, what New Englanders might call 
Yankee wit or horse sense. It was that quality of mind 
that Johnson referred to when he said to Boswell : 

“Nay, sir, it was not the wine that made your head ache, 
but the sense I put into it.” 

“What, sir, will sense make the head ache?” 

“Yes, sir, when it is not used to it.” 

And this rare and almost unattainable gift was a birth- 
right in Johnson and Holmes, It was based, too, on a 
worship of reason and hard fact. Even in the case of the 
Cock Lane ghost, in which Macaulay jeers at Johnson’s 
credulity, the great Cham showed only a methodical at- 
tempt to investigate all phenomena that came under his 
observation. Holmes, too, asked for concrete evidence, 
His medical training, indeed, had equipped him with great 
thoroughness in research. In his conclusions, Holmes 
might not be as profound as Johnson, but the same desire 
for exact truth was supplemented in him by the advance 
of a century in science and liberality. 

With this rare quality of sound judgment, Johnson and 
Holmes became inevitably allied with the foremost men 
of their generations. Johnson was the dictator of the 
Literary Club with Burke, Goldsmith, Gibbon, and Rey- 
nolds among its members. Nor has the membership of 
that greatest of English clubs been paralleled except by 
that of the Saturday Club, to which Holmes was equally 
devoted, There Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Motley, and Agassiz met to discuss questions 
such as Boswell in his saner moments had propounded to 
Johnson a century before. In point of time the two were 
not far from a century in point of establishment, for Sir 
Joshua Reynolds proposed the Literary Club of 1764, and 
the Saturday Club sprang into life in 1857. Johnson loved, 
as he said, to fold his legs and have his talk out. Holmes, 
too, could be a brilliant speaker on every subject, and 
never more so than when in the society of his intimate 
friends. 

Almost synonymous in each with his love of club was 
that of locality. If attachment to one place can be called 
provincialism, Johnson and Holmes were provincials in 
the first degree. Neither had travelled far beyond the 
gates of his own city. Johnson had visited France, Wales, 
and Scotland, pricked on by the indefatigable Boswell to 
the farthest Hebrides. Holmes crossed the ocean but a 
few times, and knew little else of his own country than 
what he saw incidentally on his lecture tours. The conclu- 
sion of each is the same: the life of a stirring city is the 
only one for true existence. The pastoral might have its 
charms, but to Johnson and Holmes they were charms of 
contrast. Holmes, indeed, had a country house in the 


Berkshires, but when he finally retired it was to the city, 
not to the country. Johnson was more decisive in the ex- 
Pression of his opinion. He felt himself in exile when out 
of the sound of Bow Bells, and stated roundly that who- 
ever became tired of London might as well become tired 
of life; the two were inseparable. The Strand was to him 
the highway of the world. Nor can one wonder that John- 
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son should prefer the party of wit and reason that he met 
among the members of his club to the remote situations 
where “a man’s body might be feasted, but his mind was 
starved, and his faculties apt to degenerate from want of 
exercise and competition.” As for Holmes, his descrip- 
tion of Boston as the “ Hub of the solar system” has passed 
into the full-blown notoriety of advertisements, and his 
modest wishes have long since become famous. 
Little I ask; my wants are few. 
I only wish a hut of stone 
(A very plain brown stone will do), 
That I may call my own; 
And close at hand is such a one, 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 
For Boston and Beacon Street were London and the Strand 
to ‘Holmes. 

The comparison can be carried little further. Holmes’ 
sanction is almost exhausted. Perhaps the conclusions of 
both men condemn at the outset the attempt at a record 
of their similarities, for Johnson declared, “ Nobody can 
write the life of a,man, but those who have eat and drunk 
and lived in social intercourse with him,” and Holmes re- 
marked, “I should like to see any man’s biography with 
corrections and emendations by his ghost.” After this con- 


| sensus of opinion there is nothing left but silence, 








REVIEWS 


Australian Socialism. By A. Sr. LEDGER. (Macmillan and 
Co. 1909. 5s. net.) 


Avsrratia in the twentieth century is affording an interest- 
ing object-lesson in the remarkable conflict which is taking 
place between Democracy and Socialism: between the 
Democrat, who considers that the State is subordinate to 
the individual, and the Socialist, who in practice makes 
the individual subordinate to the State. 

The rise of Socialism in Australia is an extraordinary, if 
not unique, phenomenon, whose growth and development 
is ably considered by the author of this interesting sketch. 
Mr. A. St. Ledger is a Senator for the State of Queensland 
in the Commonwealth Parliament, who has had ample 
opportunities for observing this curious struggle, and he 
writes evidently with an intimate knowledge of his subject. 
Here we have a new community, thoroughly democratic, 
which has eradicated every vestige of privilege, and, 
politically, has established almost absolute class equality. 
So prosperous was the country, so ample its liberties, so 
complete its facilities for social advance, that “Australia 
was not only ‘the paradise of the working man,’ but appa- 
rently had uttered democracy’s last word.” Mr. St. Ledger 
seems surprised that in such soil Socialism should have 
sprung up so suddenly and grown so rapidly. But was not 
the country full ready for the propaganda of Lane, the 
clever journalist, who was the prime mover and agitator? 
Australia was just the country to assimilate the doctrines 
of Henry George, Marx, and Bellamy. To the shearers, 
miners, and workers for whom Lane wrote, here was a 
golden opportunity in the new and developing states of 
the Commonwealth for the nationalisation of land and 
capital. For this end or “objective” the Socialists have 
for years been strivine to win over the whole of the labour 
party. Now the struggle is transferred to the State Houses 
and centres in the Commonwealth Parliament, and Mr. 
St. Ledger contends that “ Australian Socialism is far more 
the creation of low-grade parliamentary intrigue than the 
deliberate expression of public opinion,” and “the object 
of this work is to show that the issues of Socialism have 
been carefully disguised from the Australian public.” 

While many of the organisations and leaders of the 
Labour Parties in Australia imagine that their reforms are 
quite distinct from the extravagant programme of the 
Socialists, the fact remains that now they are in the hands 
of the Socialists, and that “ without the aid of the Socialists 
the Labour Parliamentary Party’s separate existence would 
not survive one general election.” Hence, “the main work 
of the Labour Party has been to profess the Socialistic gospel 
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on the platform and to suppress it in Parliament, in order 
to hold the balance of parties in every State House and 
in the Commonwealth Parliament. In other words, that 
its parliamentary, as distinguished from its platform and 
special press campaigns, have been one long deception of 
the public.” : 

We give this quotation at length, as it embodies the chief 
purpose of Mr. St. Ledger—to expose this position of party 
intrigue. After some preliminary chapters on the origin 
and spread of Socialistic ideas, the fearful strikes of 1890 
and 1891, and the great financial crisis of 1893, the author 
deals with the resultant industrial legislation, and the 
failure of compulsory arbitration to improve the economic 
condition of the worker, showing that the “law of supply 
and demand, as well as that of competition, still operates 
even within the encircling area of State-regulated industry.” 

The informing chapter on Socialism and Nationalisa- 
tion is worthy of special attention. Mr. St. Ledger 
points out that so far the Socialist party, though ever 
telking of State control, has not dared, in any State 
Parliament, to bring forward a definite proposal for the 
netionalisation of any single industry. The electors are 
shrewd enough to see that the nationalisation of any given 
industry is impossible without the nationalisation of the 
land. 

It is futile to point to the successful nationalisation of 
railways and the Post Office. For the State may well 
engage in the enterprise of simple transportation, the 
carrying trade, but it is quite another matter to speculate 
in production. For this involves wide-world competition ; 
and how would it be possible for the State to nationalise, 
say, the refining of sugar and the manufacture of tobacco, 
unless the growth and cultivation of these commodities 
were not also nationalised? But this means taking posses- 
sion of the land, the real basis of all Socialism, yet an 
objective which in Parliament must, for party reasons, be 
kept in the background. To propose compulsory purchase 
or confiscation of freehold land would mean, even in 
Australia, the complete rout of the Socialists at the polls. 
So there, as in England to-day, every possible form of 
flank attack is essayed. 

English politicians may note that in Australia “Socialism 
has thrown its whole weight in favour of High Tariff, a 
tariff in many respects prohibitive against the rest of the 
workers of their own race throughout the world.” Austra- 
lian Socialism also restricts the immigration of fellow- 
workers, though warned that such restriction is directly 
contrary to the “maintenance of a white Australia: ‘the 
only ultimate and effectual means for keeping the yellow 
man out being to bring the white man in.’” ‘Those who 
would see the thorough selfishness and greed of a practical 
Socialism should study the extravagant workings of the 
Australian Socialists in their endeavour to upset the fairly 
well balanced equilibrium of a democratic and prosperous 
people, a people well able to legislate for the benefit of 
their own workers, a people with every natural capacity 
for vigorous development, who neither desire nor need a 
revolution. Mr, St. Ledger is by no means entirely pessi- 
mistic, and his able book, which we heartily commend to 
politicians here as well as in Australia, is at once a 
warning and an encouragement to hope that Socialism’s 

vaunting ambition will o’erleap itself . . .” when its 
real aims are grasped by the Australian democracy. 


Social Science and Service. (London: Robert Culley.) 
From time immemorial it has been the rule to cultivate 
thought at the expense of experience. Thus the universal 
has ever been sacrificed to the personal, the real to the 
ideal. There is allied to the human organism some subtle 
element which is lacking in all other living products, and 
with this possession man has so juggled with the universal 
order of his being as to have succeeded in substituting a 
state of moral and economic chaos. He has, in fact, 
through his conversion to self-desire, been the instrument 
of his own common confusion. Yet, in the face of all the 
lessons of history, he remains so unjust as to expect to 
find, apart from his natural or common ground of ex- 








istence, the panacea for the very ills which his own 
unnatural desires have created. Thus his endeavours ai 
emancipation have always been associated with .. narrow 
or anthropomorphic form of reasoning rather than with a 
universal or catholic form. A modern instance of this is 
to be seen in the report and papers issued by the Oxford 
Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Union for Social 
Service, wherein much social good is advocated from a 
personal point of view, but in no wise, if a natural order 
or adjustment of affairs is aimed at, from a scientific point 
of view. As a matter of science, conferences on behalf of 
the religious and social redemption of man can never be 
said to be associated with any practical form, since, like 
other limited methods for progressive action, their ground 
is purely idealistic. The desire for a united advance may 
exist, but, for personal reasons (and they are always per- 
sonal and never universal), the unity which ought to be- 
come the practical basis remains the ideal one. 

Where, then, is the scientific ground which is supposed 
to be formulated by each writer in this volume of essays! 
If it consists of mere ideas in respect to the social adjust- 
ment of man, all well and good; but why give them the 
title of scientific formule when they happen to possess no 
experimental ground? The President of the Union, for 
instance, deals with the Church relative to man’s social 
well-being. But as he makes use of composite forms I am 
forced to ask, What Church is it that he means? If it is 
the Christian Church I look for his scientific ground only 
to find a particular one, namely, a Wesleyan instead of a 
universal or catholic form of Christianity. But it can be 
held that Plato was as good a Christian as Wesley, in an 
ideal sense, and yet he preceded the Christ. Why, there- 
fore, should the President make a pretence at Christianity? 
The social ideals of the Wesleyans may be commended 
because they are human, but the social science or physics 
of the Christian Church is vastly more important, since, 
through the Body of Christ, it is concerned with man’s 
real unity and not with his ideal unity. Christ allowed for 
differences existing in the minds of men, but He never 
sanctioned the supposed differences of substance. If phy- 
sical science gave no other support to the Christian Church 
than the fact of its physical Godhead, it should prove suffi- 
cient for the cause of man’s redemption. Hence the Lord’s 
sanctification of the Body by the Last Supper. As a 
natural ground, this can be the only scientific ground for 
a social conjunction with the Church. Human ideals, 
whether Wesleyan or otherwise, can never be substituted 
for Christian reality. 

Following the President’s address is a paper on the un- 
employed problem: its causes and remedies. Here again, 
as one who wishes to be strictly scientific, I should like to 
know whether there can be more than one real cause and 
remedy with respect to unemployment? If the writer con- 
sidered he had arrived at the root of the problem, what 
made him introduce differences where no differences should 
exist? The real cause of unemployment is the absence of 
an economic ground of employment, which ground should 
be one of unity and not of diversity in respect to the de- 
mands of labour. If, for instance, there existed more than 
one economic basis of labour we ought to discover forms, 
apart from that of capital, to account for them. As it is, 
capital is the only economic form of labour, for apart from 
it labour starves. It may be splendid, as an ideal, for us 
to know that the more the labour markets are relieved 
from a state of stagnation the greater the chances are for 
a proportionate fall in social distress—to wit, unemploy- 
ment. As such a result, however, cannot be obtained with- 
out the aid of capital, theoretical speculations for the relief 
of wasted labour, such as those suggested by the author of 
this paper, are not only unscientific but useless. The whole 
question, as far as the social science of it is concerned, rests 
upon the proportionate acquisition of wealth, which means 
that the ideal or disproportionate acquisition of capital 
should be subject to economic and not to wanton social 
requirements. As these needs are only to be found in 
supply and never in demand, those who in future attempt 
to solve the unemployment problem must first discover 
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the economic ground of finance, as all other grounds, being 
disproportionate, must prove abortive. Once expose the 
labour or wage limit of capital and you have solved the 
problem, for you have instituted the financial assurance 
to financial speculation, without which no political relief 
of industrial distress can be economically carried out. 

» With. the discovery of this economic ground of the social 
organism, the other questions in the volume would be 
answered upon an economic, and therefore scientific, basis 
of proportion. Thus the social degradation of the child 
and its mother, together with the evils of poverty, disease, 
drink, and mere brute existence, which at the present time 
have frae scope, would, under a system co-responsive to 
pure natural needs, be really (a posterior?) and not merely 
ideally (a priori) arrested. 

For the only practical way of arriving at a state of 
social purity is by a physical process of hygiene, and not 
by any abstract forms of education or mental gymnastics. 
The human race is propagated physically and not mentally, 
and the moralisation of its economic relations must, ac- 
cording to the laws of God and the rites of the Christian 
Church, be fundamentally a matter of the body and not of 
the mind. It is the physical welfare of the race which is 
neglected, because educational and other faddists, under 
a false conception of science, have thought fit to make the 
most out of their ignis fatwus. 

As a matter of science, the book possesses small value, 
whilst as a mere collection of ideas its worth can count no 
higher than the ideals of the poor man in the street, who, 
with similar charity towards himself and his fellow-beings, 
would like to have the millennium ushered in to-morrow if 
he could only explain the physical nature of it. 


ARMA VIRUMQUE 


First Clown: Come, my spade, There is no ancient 
gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers, and grave-makers ; 
they hold up Adam’s profession. 

Second Clown: Was he a gentleman? 

First Clown: ’A was the first that ever bore arms. 

Second Clown: Why, he had none, 

First Clown: What, art a heathen? How dost thou 
understand the Scripture? The Scripture says, “Adam 
digged”; could he dig without arms! Hamlet, v. i. 


Tue First Gravedigger jested. It was an exercise in which 
he delighted, whether in the presence of his dull-witted 
assistant or in that of the Prince of Denmark himself. Yet 
what he asserted in jest has been seriously set forward by 
persons of greater pretensions to scholarship. The 17th cen- 
tury genealogist, Morgan, gravely declares that our first 
parents were the lawful bearers of “cote-armure.” Adam 
is said to have borne a shield gules, and Eve another, 
argent, which latter Adam bore over his own in an in- 
escutcheon, his wife being sole heiress. To the same 
authority we are indebted for the information that, after 
the Fall, Adam bore a garland of fig-leaves, which Abel 


quartered with argent: an apple vert, in right of his: 


mother. It is possible that the ingenious Morgan was one 
of those “Morganiaid,” or Pelagians, against whom the 
ninth of the Thirty-nine Articles objects that they “do 
vainly talk” ; but, however, this may be, the fig-leaves and 
apple exemplify the particular class of bearings with which 
the present article is concerned, inasmuch as they have 
each a story connected with them. 

Arms, crests, badges, and mottoes may be roughly di- 
vided into three classes, the first containing those which, 
albeit honourable enough in themselves, and in many cases 
deriving additional honour from the fact of their having 
descended through a long line of illustrious ancestors, were 
yet in the first instance adopted more or less at random, 
there being no particular reason why the cognisance of that 
gallant knight Sir Jehan de Hogyns should not have 
equally fitted the no less distinguished warrior Sir Simon 
de Mogyns. The second class embraces what are known as 
“armes parlantes,” punning devices, in allusion to the 
name of the bearer. Such are the bear for Beresford and 
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FitzUrse, the brock or badger for Brooke, the calves for 
Calverley and Le Vele, the luces or pikes for Lucy, the 
trouts for Troutbeck, the peacock or paon for Pawne, the 
swallows or hirondelles for Arundel, the storm-finches for 
Tempest, the whelk-shells for Shelley, and the devil gules 
for the noble German family of Teufel. A very consider- 
able number of coats, many of them of great antiquity, may 
be found in this class, though the allusion has often be- 
come somewhat obscured by the growth and alteration of 
language. The third class, which is that with which we 
are now to deal, contains those devices which, like the fig- 
leaves and apple above mentioned, have reference to some 
particular exploit of some particular person, and these are, 
at least in the opinion of the present writer, the most 
interesting of all. 

Take, for example, the “Bloody Hand” of O’Neill. It 
occurs in the arms of Daly, Magawly, Neale, O’Doneli, 
O'Neill, and other families, all tracing their descent from 
Nial of the Nine Hostages, King of Ireland, in the fourth 
century. It forms the arms of Ulster, and is for that rea- 
son borne in a small inescutcheon by baronets, whose order 
was instituted by James I. as a means of raising money 
for the plantation of that province. The story goes that 
many centuries ago a party of adventurers was approach- 
ing the coast of Ireland. It was agreed among them that 
whoever first touched the shore should possess the country. 
O'Neill, ancestor of the princes of Ulster, was like to come 
off second in the race, but, determined not to be beaten, he 
cut off his own left hand, and flinging it with all his force 
upon the shore, claimed and was awarded the victory. 

A very curious bearing is that of the Dalzells, Dalziels, 
and Dalyells, whose coat-of-arms is now blazoned as a 
naked hanged man with his arms extended proper, though 
formerly it was a man suspended from a gallows. And 
thereby hangs a tale. A favourite kinsman of Kenneth II, 
having been hung by the Picts, the king offered a large 
reward to any of his subjects who should rescue the body 
from the dishonour to which it was being exposed. The 
enterprise was full of danger, and for a time nobody seemed 
disposed to volunteer, until at length a gentleman came 
forward, saying “ Dal-zell” (Anglice, “ I dare”), and brought 
the body safely away. From this adventure is said to have 
originated the name and arms of the Dalzells, and their 
motto “I dare.” 

The Conynghams, Cunynghames, or Cunninghams, bear 
a shake-fork or sheaf-fork to commemorate the manner in 
which their ancestor Malcolm, son of Freskin, assisted 
Malcolm, Prince of Scotland (afterwards King Malcolm 
Canmore) to escape from Macbeth, after that famous tyrant 
(or “ his fiend-like queen”) had murdered his. father Dun- 
can, The prince took shelter in a barn, where Malcolin 
forked straw over him and so concealed him from his pur- 
suers. Prince Malcolm having gained the victory over 
Macbeth, and come into possession of his kingdom, re- 
warded his preserver by conferring upon him the thanedom 
of Cunnynghame, from which his descendants took their 
surname, adopting a sheaf-fork for their arms, and “ Over 
fork over” for their motto. 

This same prince, Malcolm Canmore, is said to have 
brought into Scotland the first of the Gordons, a valiant 
knight, who, in recognition of his services in slaying a 
wild boar which greatly infested the borders, received a 
grant of lands in the Merse, or Berwickshire. These lands 
he called Gordon, after his own surname, and settling there 
he took the boar’s head for his arms in memory of the 
exploit. Hence the three boars’ heads in the Gordon arms. 

Another boar-queller was an ancestor of the Bairds, who 
saved the life of William the Lion when that monarch was 
hunting in one of the south-west counties of Scotland. The 
king had happened to straggle away from his attendants, 
and was put into a state of great alarm by the approach of 
a wild boar. He called lustily for help, which appeared 
in the person of the ancestral Baird, whom William re- 
warded by giving him large tracts of land and assigning 
to him as his coat-of-arms a boar passant, still borne by 
the family, and for motto the words “ Dominus fecit.” 

The name and motto of the Fortescues js said to have 
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originated in the valour displayed by Sir Richard le Fort 
at the Battle of Hastings. He was a Norman knight, and 
cupbearer to the Duke of Normandy. In the course of the 
battle the duke found himself in sore straits, having had 
three horses killed under him, when Sir Richard came to 
his rescue, and with his shield protected him from the 
blows of his assailant. Thus Sir Richard le Fort acquired 
the name of “Le Fort Escu,” or the Strong Shield, and 
his descendants the Fortescues have for motto the words, 
“Forte scutum salus ducum,” 

The Wallops of Hampshire bear a bend wavy, repre- 
senting the windings of the river from which they derive 
their name. “See how this river comes me cranking in.” 
“The Test,” says Camden, “having taken into it a little 
river from Wallop, or more truly Well-hop; that is by 
interpretation out of our forefathers’ language, a pretty 
well in the side of a hill, whereof that right worshipful 
family of the Wallops, of knight’s degree, dwelling hard 
by, took name.” 

The Drummonds bear or, three bars wavy, gules, to com- 
memorate their ancestor’s safe pilotage of Saint Margaret, 
queen of Malcolm III. This ancestor, Maurice (son of 
George, son of Andrew King of Hungary) commanded the 
vessel in which Queen Margaret embarked for Hungary, 
but was driven by a storm into the Firth of Forth. He 
was made Steward of Lennox, and received from King 
Malcolm the lands of Drymen or Drummond, from which 
the family takes its name, while the three bars wavy repre- 
sent the waves of the sea. 

From this Maurice descended Sir Malcolm Drummond, 
by whose advice caltrops were used against the English 
horse at the Battle of Bannockburn, For his services in 
this battle King Robert I. gave him lands in Perthshire, 
and his descendants bear caltrops in a compartment of 
their arms, with the motto, “ Gang warily.” 

For his distinguished services in the same battle Regi- 
nald Craufurd was rewarded by King Robert with the 
estate of Auchinames, and the addition of two spurs in 
saltire, still borne by the Craufurds, to his arms, 

Quite a number of bearings of the class with which we 
are dealing are connected with the name of Robert the 
Bruce. The crest of the Hamiltons is an oak tree, pene- 
trated transversely in the main stem by a frame-saw, with 
the motto “Through.” In the year 1325 Sir William de 
Hambledon, who held some office in the household of 
Edward IT. in London, involved himself, by the vigour with 
which he took the part of King Robert, in a quarrel which 
obliged him to flee into Scotland. There he was kindly 
received by the Bruce, who gave him the lands of Cadzow 
and others, in Lanarkshire, which were afterwards called 
Hamilton. In the course of his flight from England he 
was closely pursued into a wood, where he and his servant 
changed clothes with some woodcutters, and began cutting 
down an oak tree with a frame-saw. They were sawing 
away when the pursuers came past, and finding his servant 
inclined to be dangerously talkative, he hastily called out, 
“Through, through,” as an admonition to the man to mind 
his work and hold his tongue. 

An ancestor of the Earls of Winton was granted by King 
Robert the right to bear in his coat-of-arms a crown sup- 
ported by a sword, to commemorate the services of himself 
and of the clan Seaton, of which he was the head, in sup- 
porting the crown in a time of need. 

On the 10th February, 1306, Bruce met his fellow- 
competitor for the crown, John “the Red” Comyn, at 
Dumfries. As they entered the convent of the Minorites 
together Bruce charged his rival with treachery. Comyn 
denied the accusation, and was struck down by Bruce 
before the high altar. When a person received a blow from 
Robert Bruce, “the subsequent proceedings” usually “in- 
terested him no more”; but the cautious Kirkpatrick 
deemed it just as well to “mak siccar” with his dagger, 
and thus originated the Kirkpatrick crest, a hand holding 
a dagger in pale, distilling drops of blood, and the motto, 
“T make sure.” 

The “Bloody Heart” of Douglas has a romantic origin, 
commemorating the expedition of “the good Sir James” 








Douglas, who carried Robert Bruce’s heart to the Holy 
Land, intending to bury it, according to his royal master’s 
wish, in the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. He was, how- 
ever, slain in battle by the Saracens before accomplishin 
his purpose, and the heart was carried back to Scotlan 
and buried in Melrose Abbey. The heart gules was first 
borne by William, first Earl of Douglas, 1556, and since 
1617 it has been ensigned with an imperial crown. 

With the same adventure are connected the arms of 
Lockhart, a very ancient Scottish family, whose name is 
said to have originally been Locard. Sir Simon Locard, 
of Lee, accompanied “the good Sir James” Douglas on 
his mission to the Holy Land, and from this circumstance 
he changed his name to Lockheart, introducing into his 
arms a man’s heart gules, within a fetterlock sable, with 
the motto, “Corda serrata pando.” It was this Sir Simon 
who brought home from the Holy Land the famous “ Lee 
Penny,” an account of which may be found in Scott’s 
introduction to “The Talisman.” 

In a note to “ Waverley,” chap. xiv., Sir Walter Scott 
gives an account of the origin of the Anstruther crest, 
and their motto, “ Periissem ni per-iissem.” “One of that 
ancient race, finding that an antagonist, with whom he 
had fixed a friendly meeting, was determined to take the 
opportunity of assassinating him, prevented the hazard by 
dashing out his brains with a battle-axe, Two sturdy arms, 
brandishing such a weapon, form the usual crest of the 
family, with the above motto, “ Periissem ni per-iissem” 
(I had died unless I had gone through with it),” 

At the Battle of Poictiers more than ten knights and 
esquires claimed the honour of capturing the French King 
John, who defended himself with much valour. Among 
these the pretensions of Sir Roger La Warr and Sir John 
de Pelham were acknowledged the strongest, and in com- 
memoration of their exploits Lord Delawarr had the cram- 
pet or chape of the royal captive’s sword, and Sir John de 
Pelham had the buckle of his belt as a badge. In the Pel- 
ham arms are “two pieces of belts with buckles erect in 
pale, the buckles upwards, argent.” 

The three gauntlets borne by the families of Fane and 
Vane commemorate the valiant exploits of Sir Henry Vane, 
who was knighted for his services in the same battle. 

The Naesmyths of Posso bear a dexter hand holding a 
sword paleways between two broken hammers, and their 
crest is a hand holding a broken hammer. Motto, “Non 
arte sed marte.” The story runs thus: “In the reign of 
James III. of Scotland, the royal and baronial powers 
being nearly equal led to repeated struggles between the 
nobles and the king. In one of these conflicts, the Douglas 
partisans having gained the day, an ancestor of the 
Naesmyths, who fought under the royal standard, sought 
refuge in the smithy of a neighbouring village. The smith 
offered him protection, and disguised him as his hammers- 
man. The Douglas pursuers, entering the smithy, ob- 
served with suspicion the disguised hammersman, who, in 
his agitation, struck a false blow with the sledge-hammer, 
which broke the shank in two, whereupon one of the pur- 
suers rushed at him, calling out, ‘Ye’re nae smith.’ The 
stalwart hammersman, turning upon his assailant, and 
wrenching a dagger from him, speedily overpowered him, 
while the smith, armed with a red-hot iron bar, rallied the 
king’s followers, headed by the Naesmyth, and regained 
the day. King James thereupon knighted him, bestowing 
upon him a grant of lands, with armorial bearings, and 
motto, ‘Not by knavery, but by bravery’: ‘Non arte sed 
marte,’ namely, that he could do the king better service 
by war than by art.” 

“The whirligig of time brings in his revenges,” and it 
was a lineal descendant and namesake of this knight who 
invented the steam-hammer, and might claim to have done 
good service, “ Non marte sed arte.” 

As the name of Naesmyth owes its origin to an ancestor 
being declared to be “nae smith,” so the name of Napier 
is said to have originated in the declaration of King 
David II. that Donald, son of the Earl of Lennox, had 
fought with such distinction as to have “nae peer.” The 
Napiers of Merchistoun bear six lances saltirewise for 
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crest, and the motto, “Ready, aye ready,” as representing 
Sir John Scott of Thirlstane, who, when James V. had 
assembled his nobility and their feudal followers at Fala, 
with the purpose of invading England, but was disap- 
pointed by the obstinate refusal of his peers, declared that 
he at least was ready to follow the king wheresoever he 
should lead. In memory of his fidelity, James granted to 
his family a charter of arms, entitling them to surround 
their family coat with the royal tressure, and to bear “ ane 
bundell of launces” as a crest, with the motto, “ Readdy, ay 
readdy.” An exact transcript of the original charter may 
be found in Note K to Canto iv. of “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” 

In another note to the same poem is given an account of 
the origin of the name Buccleuch. “A tradition, preserved 
by Scott of Satchells, who published in 1688 ‘A True His- 
tory of the Right Honourable Name of Scott,’ gives the 
following romantic origin of that name. Two brethren, 
natives of Galloway, having been banished from that 
country for a riot, or insurrection, came to Rankelburn, in 
Ettrick Forest, where the keeper, whose name was Brydone, 
received them joyfully on account of their skill in winding 
the horn and in the other mysteries of the chase. Kenneth 
MacAlpin, then King of Scotland, came soon after to hunt 
in the royal forest, and pursued a buck from Ettrickheugh 
to the glen now called Buckleuch, about two miles above 
the junction of Rankelburn with the river Ettrick. Here 
the stag stood at bay, and the king and his attendants, 
who followed on horseback, were thrown out by the steep- 
ness of the hill and the morass. John, one of the brethren 
from Galloway, had followed the chase on foot, and now 
coming in, seized the buck by the horn’, and, being a man 
of great strength and activity, threw him on his back and 
ran with his burthen about a mile up the steep hill to a 
place called Cracra-Cross, where Kenneth had halted, and 
laid the buck at the sovereign’s feet. The Buc- 
cleuch arms have been altered, and now allude less 
pointedly to this hunting, whether real or fabulous. The 
family now bear or, upon a bend azure, a mullet betwixt 
two crescents of the field, in addition to which they for- 
merly bore in the field a hunting-horn. The supporters, 
now two ladies, were formerly a hound and a buck, or, 
according to the old terms, a hart of leash and a hart of 
greece. The family of Scott, of Howpasley and Thirle- 
stane, long retained the bugle-horn; they also carried a 
bent bow and arrow in the sinister canton, perhaps as a 
difference. It is said the motto was ‘ Best riding by moon- 
light,’ in allusion to the crescents on the shield, and per- 
haps to the habits of those who bore it. The motto now 
given is ‘Amo; applying to the female supporters.” 

The Tyrwhitts of Lincolnshire bear three peewits or 
tyrwhitts, an example, indeed, of punning heraldry; but 
a story is told how one of the family, probably the first to 
bear the name, having fallen wounded in a skirmish, would 
have been left to die had not the cries of some peewits 
guided his followers to the spot where he was lying. 

The “Bird and Bantling” crest of the Stanleys—“an 
eagle, wings extended, or, preying on an infant in its 
cradle, proper, swaddled, gules, the cradle laced, gold” — 
is derived from the family of Latham, of Latham, in 
Lancashire, now represented by the Stanleys. In an old 
“Visitation of Lancashire,” in the College of Arms, it is 
stated that a child was found in an eagle’s nest upon the 
estate and adopted by one of the Lathams. 

The arms of Trevelyan of Nettlecombe are gules, a 
demi-horse, argent, hoofed and maned, or, issuing out of 
water at the base, proper, though it appears by old seals 
that the arms were once a lion rampant, holding a baton. 
According to tradition, the present bearing commemorates 
one of the Trevelyans having swum on horseback from the 
rocks called the Seven Stones to the Land’s End, at the 
time of an inundation which is said to have overwhelmed a 
large tract of land, and to have separated these rocks from 
the coast of Cornwall. 

In the arms of the Westenra family occurs a sea-horse, 
adopted as an honourable augmentation to commemorate 
the gallant services of an ancestor, who during the Duke 














of Alva’s campaigns was actively employed against the 
enemy, and undertook to swim across an arm of the sea 
with important intelligence to his besieged countrymen. 

The Drakes, descended from Sir Francis, bear for arms & 
fesse wavy, between the two pole-stars, representing the 
voyages of their famous ancestor. The crest is “a ship 
under ruff, drawn round a terrestrial globe with a cable 
rope, by a hand out of.the clouds, and on an escroll the 
words, ‘ Auxilio divino.’ ” 

To Sir Cloudesley Shovel Queen Anne granted two 
fleurs-de-lis in chief and a crescent in base to commemorate 
his two great victories over the French and one over the 
Turks. 

Coming down to later times we will conclude by men- 
tioning two strange concoctions granted by a decadent 
College of Heralds to commemorate, one the doings of a 
famous man, the other those of one less famous. To take 
the latter first, in 1760 the following bearings were granted 
to the Tetlows of Lancaster: “ Azure, on a fess argent, five 
musical lines sable, thereon a rose gules, between two 
escallops of the third; in chief a nag’s head erased of the 
second, between two crosses crosslet, or, and in base a harp 
of the last. Crest: On a book erect gules, clasped and 
ornamented or, a silver penny, on which is written the 
Lord’s Prayer; on the top of the book a dove proper, hold- 
ing in the beak a crowquill pen sable. Motto: ‘Praemium 
virtutis honor.’” This remarkable collection of miscel- 
laneous objects is said to have been granted in memory of 
the grantee’s brother’s having written out the Lord’s Prayer 
with a crowquill on a silver penny. Precisely to what the 
numerous other ingredients were intended to refer is un- 
certain. The harp and musical stave would seem to sug- 
gest a musician in the family, and the grantee may have 
kept a nag and cultivated roses and scallop-shells in his 
garden; the book may represent the Family Bible from 
which the Lord’s Prayer was transcribed, while the dove’s 
wing or tail, well soaked in ink, may have furnished the 
sable crowquill with which the feat was perpetrated; or 
worthy Mr. Tetlow may have celebrated the occasion by 
standing his brother a dinner at the Nag’s Head, where 
they refreshed themselves with roast pigeon and scalloped 
oysters, enlivened by the strains of a harper. La Rose 
may have been the vintage, and the crosses crosslet may 
represent the cabalistic signs with which mine host chalked 
the score. 

The other curiosity is the coat-of-arms granted to Sir 
Frederick William Herschel, the distinguished astronomer 
and discoverer of the planet Uranus. The arms are: 
“ Argent, on a mount vert, a representation of the forty- 
feet reflecting telescope, with its apparatus, proper; a 
chief azure, thereon the astronomical symbol of Uranus, or 
the Georgium Sidus, irradiated, or; crest: a demi-ter- 
restrial sphere proper, thereon an eagle, wings elevated, or ; 
motto: ‘Caelis exploratis.’” 

The debasement of heraldry, of which these two last 
grants are conspicuous examples, makes it intelligible that 
Lord Chesterfield, in correcting the Garter of his day, 
should have been driven to remark, “You foolish man; 
you don’t understand your own foolish business.” 
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_ Précis of communications made at the monthly general meet- 
ing on August 4, 1909. 

Dr. N. Annandaie and Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri invited the 
attention of the meeting to the original water-colour drawings 
of Gangetic fish prepared under the supervision of Buchanan- 
Hamilton at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Most of 
these drawings are still in excellent condition, and only a small 
proportion of them have as yet been published. Dr. Annandale 
stated that he proposed to recommend their publication to the 
Publication Committee, and offered to edit them in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Chaudhuri. Specimens of a number of the fish 
figured were exhibité@ for comparison. 

Papers — 
1. The Constitution of the roots of Arisaema concinnum, 
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Schott, and A speciosum, Mart.—By Bidhu Bhusan Dutta. 
Communicated by Mr. I. H. Burkill. 

Their roots contain an abundance of carbohydrates, and are 
used as food by the Lepchas of Sikkim in case of need, after 
taking precautions in the cooking to get rid of the irritant 
needle crystals. 

2. On the Ova of a Distoma found in the Skeletal muscles of 
Saccobranchus fossilis.—By G. C. Chatterjee and T. C. Ghosh. 

Last year, during the small-pox epidemic, a peculiar eruption 
was noticed on fish offered for sale in the Calcutta markets, 
and popularly connected with small-pox. This fish disease on 
examination was found to be due to a flat worm of the parasitic 
genus Distoma. The authors have found the ova in various parts 
of the body of the fish, but particularly near the dorsal fins 
in the skeletal muscles towards the posterior third of the body. 
Two actual moving worms were found in water where diseased 
fish were, which are described as presumedly the adult form 
of the worm. 

3. Punch Marked Coins from Afghanistan.—By Rakhal Das 
Banerji. 

The Amir of Afghanistan handed over forty-four silver coins 
to Sir Thomas Holland for examination. Punch marked coins 
are the oldest known type of Indian coinage, and nobody has 
described any coins of this class coming from beyond Peshawar. 
Their exact findspot is not known, but it is sure that they were 
found in Afghanistan. They exhibit several new symbols which 
are not to be found in Mr. Theobald’s Essay on Punch Marks. 
Some of them bear single Brdhmo or Kharosthi characters of 
the second and third century 3.c. Single letters have been 
found on copper punch marked coinage, but they have not as 
yet been found on silver ones, 

4. Two Inscribed Guns from Assam.—By Rakhal Das Banerji. 

In April last Dr. Annandale received rubbings of two inscrip- 
tions from Mr, R. P. Ashton, of Messrs. Kilburn and Co. 

The inscriptions were incised on two guns now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. W. W. Simson, of Kilburn Browne and Co., New 
Broad Street, London, who has sent a good photograph for the 
society. 

The larger gun bears two inscriptions. The larger one 
records that the gun was captured from the Muhammadans in 
Saka, 1604=1682 a.p., by King Gaddidhara Simha of Assam. 
This refers to the final evacuation of Gauhati by the Mughals 
in 1682, The other inscription is in Persian, and it mentions 
the Emperor Shah Alam Bahadur. Evidently the gun was 
subsequently recovered by the Mughals in a war of which we 
have no record either in Ahom or Mughal history. 

The second is of Assamese manufacture, as it bears the name 
“Sattra Swarga Nairdyana,’’ and the date Saka 1560=1638 a.p., 
in which a Governor of Bengal attacked the Ahom King Pratdpa 
Sinha or Susengmung. The name quoted above was evidently 
one of the titles of Pratapa Sinha. 

5. Chemical Examination of Aurvedic Metallic Preparations, 
Part I.—‘“ Shata-puta lauha and Shahashra-puta lauha’’ (iron 
roasted hundred times and thousand times).—By Panchanan 
Neogi, M.A., and Birendra Bhusan Adhicary, M.A. Com- 
municated by the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya. 

The method of preparing “ Shata-puta’’ and “ Shahasra- 
puta’’ lauha, as given in Rasendra-Shara-Shangraha, as well 
as that followed by modern aurvedic physicians, are given in 
this paper. Samples of iron heated once, 10 times, 78 times, 
100 times, and 1,000 times have been collected and analysed. 
Samples which have undergone a fewer number of “ putas” 
are magnetic, and contain ferroso-ferric oxide. As the number 
of roastings (puta) increases the amount of ferrous oxide 
diminishes, and “Shata-puta”’ and “Shahasra-puta”’ lauhas 
contain ferric oxide only, and are not magnetic, “ Shata-puta’’ 
and “Shahasra-puta ’’ lauhas are almost identical in composi- 
tion, the amount of ferric oxide varying from 78.1 to 84.6 per 
cent. Siliceous matter is present in considerable quantities, 
varying from 10.1 to 34.1 per cent. These “lauhas’’ are very 
light and porous, and “swim on water like a duck,’’ but pre- 
cipitated ferric oxide does not “swim.’’ It is on account of 
their fineness and lightness that these “lauhas’’ are efficacious. 
Ordinary ferric oxide is not incorporated in British Pharma- 
copeia. Incidentally, a method of estimating metallic iron in 
presence of ferrous iron is given. 

6. On the Origin of Indian Drama.—By Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri. 

Bharat is traditionally supposed to be the founder of Indian 
Stage and Indian Music. He and the Munis are the inter- 
locutors in a long work in Sloka Metre known as the Bharata 
Natya Sastra. The works mention the Sakas, Yavanas and 
Pathravas as contemporaries, and so must on Dr. Noeldeke’s 
theory belong to a period between 200 B.c. and 200 a.p.. and 
as the Parthians who in Indian Literature are called Palhavas 
are here spoken of as Pathravas the work would belong to an 
early part of this period. The work presupposes a vast Litera- 

















ture on Dramaturgy, Stitras, Bhasyas, Nirukta, Samgraha and 
Karika, and it quotes from all these. This shows that the 
Indian Dramatic Art would be as old as the 6th century B.c. 
at least or earlier. The art was developed in heaven and 
brought down to earth by Nahusa. It is connected with the 
worship of Indra’s flag, a very ancient ceremony which Krishna 
is said to have put down in Brindavana. A bamboo with five 
joints measuring 108 angulis is the emblem of the stage, which 
shows that it first developed in a place where bamboos grow. 
Dr. Bloch has found an Indian stage in the caves at Ramagarh 
in Surgtjd with inscriptions in Asoka characters at the entrance, 
and he thinks that the theatre must be at least 2,000 years old. 
This disposes of the question of the Greek origin of the Indian 
drama. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SHALL AND WILL AFTER RELATIVES. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sir,—After writing the following essay on the influence of 
relatives, etc., over shall and will, etc., an idea came across my 
mind that, whether I have succeeded or not in explaining in a 
satisfactory manner, through the medium of the French language, 
the points that are considered the most delicate and the most 
difficult in connection with shall, will, should, and would—points 
which have, up to now, never been treated fully in any English 
grammar—the time may have come, by virtue of the indirect 
reproach published below, to invite delegates from all British 
universities, colleges, journalists, official and private literary 
circles, etc., to band together and to write a book, in popular 
and clear language, bearing on all the difficulties connected 
with those auxiliaries, and also on the difficulties regarding 
may, might, can, and could, The first condition should be for 
the delegates to consent to work, not for money, but in a 
patriotic spirit, for the intellectual benefit of the rising genera- 
tion of the English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, as well as for 
the benefit of all English-speaking countries. When the work 
is completed it might be offered to the London County Council 
for the use of the students of its evening continuation schools. 
The most striking passages of the book might be printed on 
the covers of the day pupils’ exercise-books, so as to give the 
little scholars, previous to their joining the evening continua- 
tion schools, some practical notions of those subjects that have 
hitherto been considered by them as bristling with difficulties. 
My humble opinion is that, if a step were taken in the direction 
above indicated, such objectionable expressions as I won't be 
able, I won’t be surprised, I would like, Can I come in? ete., 
etc., ete., would end by gradually dying out, and the following 
indirect reproach would no longer be justified: “‘Shall’ and 
‘will’ are as hopelessly misused in England and Ireland alike 
as they are in Scotland’’ (“ A.D.’’—extract from 7.P.'’s Weekly 
of August 20, page 248, first column). 

With regard to the difference between may and can, I remem- 
ber that, when I first began to teach French pupils English, 
I could never succeed in making them grasp the difference 
between the two; and after having thought the matter over 
for many months I hit upon a plan which proved successful. 
A pupil once asked me: “Can I come up to your table, sir?” 
I looked him up and down, and then said: “Yes, you can.” 
But when he had reached my table I said to him, with apparent 
seriousness: “I will keep you in this afternoon because you 
have come here without my permission.’’ The boy, full of 
indignation, said: “Sir, I give you my word of honour that 
I did ask your permission.’’ “No, my boy,’”’ replied I, very 
coolly, “you said ‘Can I come up to your table?’ This means: 
‘Do you think that I am strong enough to walk up to your table?’ 
I answered: ‘Yes, you can,’ intimating that I thought you had 
strength enough in your limbs to walk up to my table. If you 
had wished to ask my permission you ought to have said: ‘ May 
I come up to your table?’ which means: ‘ Will you allow me, or 
will you give me permission to come up to your table?’ Bear in 
mind, in future, that can and could refer to physical power, and 
may and might to moral power or permission, possibility, etc.” 
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When I was satisfied that this pupil and his class-fellows 
had fully understood the difference between can and could, may 
and might, I released the boy. Later on, when in society, I met 
this very pupil, who is now a grown-up man ; he happened once 
to allude to the incident, and said that he might have forgotten 
a good many of the rules of English grammar he studied at 
school, but that he made bold to say that the rules relating to 
the difference between can and may were still fresh in his mind. 


LOVE AND FAME. 


A friend of mine, after having read the little piece of poetry 
published by Tue Acapemy of the 14th instant under the above 
title, was of opinion that, in the following :— 


“ Love clutch’d me by the hand, 
Strove with me who would command, 
Crying, ‘I may bless or brand,’ ”’ etc., 


the author ought to have used should instead of would, because 
the best grammarians think that, after a relative, shall or should 
are to be used, for all three persons, instead of will and would. 

As I have always considered this point as the only difficult one 
in the treatment of shall and will, etc., I asked leave of my 
interlocutor to study the question with the attention it deserved. 
A week after our conversation I submitted to him the 
following :— 

It is true that Mason and the other authorities in the gram- 
matical line say that, in “subordinate clauses, after a relative, 
the verb shall is used for all three persons.’’ So far so good; 
but what Mason and his brother grammarians have forgotten to 
take into serious consideration are the shades of difference that 
exist in connection with these auxiliaries, after relatives, inter- 
rogative pronouns, in indirect speeches, etc. In order to give, in 
as small a compass as possible, the different circumstances in 
which shall, will, should, and would are used, I have assigned to 
each particular case a separate heading, with examples, comment- 
ing as briefly as possible on those examples whenever I thought 
that any of them required some additional explanations. 


Simple Future. 


There are many who will be 
surprised at finding in Macau- 
lay’s letters, etc.—Trevelyan. 


Tl y a beaucoup de personnes 
ui seront surprises d 
ans les lettres de Macaulay, 
ete. 

C’est ce facteur qui fera prob. 
ablement pencher la balance une 
fois de plus, 


It is this factor which will 
probably turn the scale once 
more.—Fortnightly Review. 


Simple Conditional Mood, Present Tense. 


Among the rest is a Mr. D., Parmi les autres, se trouve 
an Irish clergyman, who would un monsieur D., un ecelési- 


e trouver 


be the delight of your mother’s 
heart.—Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


I feel that I cannot, without 
a loss of personal dignity, and 
without exposing myself to sus- 
picions and insinuations which 
would be insupportable to me, 
hold any situation under Peel. 
—Macaulay. 


T have Rousseau, and Mar- 
montel’s Memoirs, and Madame 
du Deffand’s letters, and per- 
haps a few other works which 
would be of use.—Macaulay. 


Simple Conditional 


When Scott’s apprenticeship 
expired, his father was willing 
to introduce him at once into a 

usiness which would have 
yielded a tolerable income.— 
Chambers’s Miscellanies: 


astique irlandais, qui plairait 
beaucoup A votre mére (ou qui 
ferait les délices de votre mére). 

Je sens que je ne puis, sans 
me faire perdre de ma dignité 
personelle, et sans m’exposer a 
des soupcons et & des insinua- 
tions qui me seraient insupport- 
ables, occuper une place sous 
Peel. 


J’ai Rousseau, les Mémoires 
de Marmontel, les lettres de 
Madame du _ ODeffand,_ et 
quelques autres livres qui 
seraient utiles. 


Mood, Past Tense. 


A —— de l’appren- 
tissage de Scott, son pere 
voulait lui faire immédiate- 
ment une affaire qui lui eit 
rapporté (qui lui aurait rap- 
porté) d’assez jolis revenus. 


After a Challenge, or after Invitations to Contests of all kinds, 
shall and should are the only Verbs to be used after Relatives, 
Interrogative Pronouns, and after the Interrogative Adverb 
why, unless Volition is meant. 


The whole people would re- 


Tout le peuple regarderait 


gard with horror any man who avec horreur quiconque pro- 
should dare to propose any vin- 
Macaulay. 


dictive measure. 


— (ou n’importe quel 


omme qui oserait proposer) 
une mesure de représailles. 














Who shall bar them from me? 


There was some contention as 
to who should have the ears of 
the pig.—C. Lamb. 


Who shall call this man a 
quack hereafter?—C. Lamb. 


They will never again listen 
to any orator who shall have 
the effrontery to tell them that 
their wages rise and fall with 
the price of the loaf.—Macau- 
lay. 

They were contendin 
should discover the most 
attachment.—Robertson. 


who 
utiful 


If accusation without proof be 
credited, who shall be innocent ? 
—Dr. Johnson. 


When the soldiers had cruci- 
fied Jesus, they said among 
themselves, Let us not rend it 
(Jesus’ coat), but cast lots for 
it (in order to know) whose it 
shall be.—Bible. 


Lady H. did not arrive at the 
first lecture in time, having 
come in an omnibus which took 
it into its head to run a race 
with another omnibus, after a 
rather novel fashion, that is to 
say, each trying which should be 
hindmost.—J. W. Carlyle. 


Qui osera les tenir éloignés de 
moi? 

Il y eut une dispute & 
l’effet de savoir qui aurait (le 
droit d’avoir) les oreilles du 
pore. 

Qui osera traiter cet homme 
de charlatan & l’avenir? (Je 
défie qui que ce soit d’appeler 
cet homme un charlatan a 
l'avenir.) 

Ils ne veulent plus écouter un 
orateur qui aura l’effronterie 
(ou qui osera dire, qui aura 
l’audace) de dire que leurs 
gages augumentent et diminu- 
ent avec le prix du pain. 

Ils se disputaient @ qui 
montrerait (ils se défiaient l’un 
l’autre A l’effet de savoir qui 
était celui qui témoignerait) le 
plus respectueux attachement. 

Si l’on ajoute foi & une ac- 
cusation sans preuve, qui sera 
innocent? (Je défie quae que ce 
soit de me dire qui l’on pourrait 
trouver innocent ?) 

Lorsque les soldats eurent 
crucifié Jésus, ils se dirent: Ne 
déchirons pas le vétement, 
mais tirons au sort & l’effet de 
savoir qui le possédera (& qui le 
sort le donnera puisqu’il y a 
contestation de votre part, puis- 
que vous vous disputez pour 
l’avoir). 

Lady H. n’arriva pas & la 
conférence & temps la premiére 
fois, étant venue par un omni- 
bus dont le conducteur avait eu 
l’idée de parier avec un autre 
conducteur d’omnibus—facgon 
assez originale—c’est-d-dire & 
l’effet de savoir qui arriverait 
le dernier. 


Future and Conditional expressing Volition. 


Let who will take the other.— 
Goldsmith. 

Who would not be a novelist 
in preference to slavery ?— 
T.P.’s Weekly. 


Prenne l'autre qui voudra. 


Qui ne voudrait pas étre 
romancier plutét qu’esclave ? 


He who should* pretend to Celui qui prétendrait § ap- 

learn a language by theory and prendre une langue par Ts 

rules would resemble a person théorie et les régles, ressem- 

who would learn to walk by the blerait & une personne qui rou- 

theory of equilibrium.—Sadler. drait apprendre 4 marcher par 
la théorie de 1’équilibre. 





* In “He who should pretend,” there is a kind of sarcasm, 
whilst in “who would learn”’ there is volition. 


+ The subjunctive with shall or should in all three persons is 
equally brought about in English by such expressions as: “I¢ 
is necessary,’’ “it is important,”’ ete. 


Example. 


It is necessary that you shall Il est nécessaire que vous le 


do it. fassiez. 
It was necessary that you II était nécessaire que vous 
should do it. le fissiez. 


Remark.—Should, in both the present and the imperfect sub- 
junctive, has hitherto been preferred to shall; but when a book 
is written on these auxiliaries, it will be necessary to assign to 
shall and to should their respective places, as some writers have 
already done, 


Example. 


M. Gautier débute par le 
principe qui dit “qu'il est ab- 
solument nécessaire que |’édu- 
cation de l’enfant réponde ex- 
actement aux besoins de la 
société dans laquelle il est 
né, et ot il vivra. 


Mr. Gautier starts with the 
principle that “it is abso- 


lutely necessary that the educa- 
tion of the child shall answer ex- 
actly to the requirements of the 
society into which it is born, 
and in which it will live.—The 
School-Guardian. 
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When shall and should are used as the Auxiliaries of Verbs 
in the Subjunctivet Mood after Relatives. 


The task of writing a book on La tache d’écrire sur 1 as 
astronomy which shall enable a tronomie un livre qui permette a 
beginner to grasp all the funda- un commengant de s’assimiler 


mental principles and methods, 
etc.—Nature. ee 
If one must be plain, it is 


les méthodes et les principes 
fondamentaux, etc. 
Si l’on doit étre franc, il 


better to be plain all over than vaut mieux l’étre compléte- 
amidst a tolerable residue of ment, plutét que de ]’étre dans 
features to hang out one that un cas exceptionnel (un cas qui 
shall be exceptionable.—Charles soit exceptionnel). 

Lamb. 


I know that the devotion and _ Je sais que l’affection et le 
affection of her nature require dévouement inhérents a sa 
no ordinary return, but one nature ne demandent pas en 
that shall be deep and lasting.—- retour une affection et un 
Charles Dickens. dévouement ordinaires, mais 

uelque chose de profond et de 
x (qui soit profond et 
durable). 


Shall and should in the Language of the Bible. 


Whosoever shall break one of  Quiconque (ou celui qui) aura 
these least commandments, and violé l’un de ces plus petits 
shall teach men so, he shall be commandements, et aura ainsi 
called the least inthe Kingdom enseigné les hommes, sera 
of Heaven; but whosoever shall estimé le plus petit dans le 
do and teach them, the same royaume des cieux; mais celui 
shall be called great in the qui (ou quiconque) les aura 
Kingdom of Heaven. observés et enseignés, celui-la 

sera estimé grand dans le 


royaume des cieux. 


Shall and should in Legal Parlance. 


These scholarships are open 
to every student of the Bar, 
who shall have been a member of 
Gray’s Inn for not more than 
five terms, etc.—Circular of 
Council of Legal Education. 


The Conventicle Act imposed 
heavy fines on divines who 
should preach in any meeting of 
separatists.—Macaulay. 


Ces bourses sont accessibles 
a tout étudiant en droit qui 
aura été (qui est tenu d’avoir 


été, qui derra avoir été) 
membre de “Gray’s Inn”’ 


pendant une période n’excéd- 
ant pas cing termes, ete. 

L’acte relatif au Conventicule 
infligeait de lourdes amendes 
aux ecclésiastiques qui préch- 
aient (ou osaient précher malgré 
la défense formelle de la loi) A 
n’importe quelle réunion de 
séparatistes. 











Shall and should in connection with Duty. 


Why will you make your 
visits, which should give plea- 
sure, matter of regret to your 
friends?—C. Lamb to Cole- 
ridge. 

He says that it is this car- 
penter who shall do that work. 


He said that it was this car- 
penter who should do that work. 


Shall and should used 


Pray request Mr. Montagu 
to advance the guinea for me, 
which shall faithfully be forth- 
coming.—-C. Lamb. 


Pourquoi voulez-vous rendre 
(ou pourquoi faut-il que vous 
rendiez) désagréables & vos amis 
des visites qui auraient dé leur 
faire plaisir? 

Tl dit que c’est ce charpentier 
qui doit (ou devra) faire ce 
travail, 

Il a dit que c’était ce char- 
pentier qui devrait (ou devrait) 
faire ce travail. 


to Hold Out Promises. 


Veuillez prier M. Montagu 
d’avancer pour moi la guinée 
qui lui sera (je le lui promets) 
rendue fidélement. 


Shall, should, will, would in Indirect Speeches.+ 
Future. 


(a) The doctor says that (it 
is) he (himself, i.e, the doctor) 
(who) shall die. 


(b) The doctor says that (it 
is) the patient (who) will die. 


Le docteur dit que c’est lui- 
méme (le docteur) qui mourra 
(qui doit mourir, ou qui devra 
mourir). 

Le docteur dit que c’est le 
malade qui mourra, 


Conditional. 


(a) The doctor said that (it 
was) he (himself, i.¢e., the doc- 
tor) (who) should die. 


(b) The doctor said that (it 
was) the patient (who) would die. 


(a) Le docteur a dit que 
c’était Iui-méme (le docteur) 
qui devait mourir (qui mourrait 
ou qui devrait mourir). 

(b) Le docteur a dit que 
c’était le palade qui mourrait 
(ou qui voulait mourir, si le 
malade, résolu de mettre fin & 
ses jours, s’est empoisonné par 
exemple). 


When shall and should are used as Idioms.§ 


But before we had got five 
feet from where we were stand- 
ing, who should meet us face to 
face, but old Basil Montague.— 
Macaulay. 


Just as little Red Riding 
Hood came to the wood, what 
should she meet but a great ugly 
wolf !—Laurie’s Reader. 


Mais nous n’avions pas fait 
cing pieds de l’endroit ot nous 
étions debout, que nous rencon- 
trames, face i face, devinez qui’ 
(ou qui, croyez-vous?) le vieux 
Basil Montagu! 

Juste comme le petit Chaper- 
on rouge arrivait dans la forét, 
elle rencontra, devinez quoi? un 
zros et vilain loup. 





+ See (+) at foot of preceding page. 


+ (a) In what is called in- 
direct speech shall expresses 
futurity in the three persons: 

When the subject of the first 
verb is also that of the second. 


(b) But when the two verbs 
have different subjects, will is 
substituted for shall, when the 
verb in the indirect clause is 


either in the second or third 
person. 
The same rules apply to 


should and would used in paral- 
lel circumstances. 


Shall, should, will, 


(a) Dans ce qu’on appelle dis. 
cours indirect, shall, aux trois 
personnes, exprime le futur: 

Quand le sujet du premier 


verbe est aussi le sujet du 
second. 
(b) Mais quand les deux 


verbes' ont des sujets différents, 
will remplace shall, si le verbe 
de la phrase incidente est de la 


deuxiéme ou de la _ troisiéme 
personne. 
Les mémes_ régles_ s’appli- 


quent a should et would em- 
ployés dans des circonstances 
analogues. 


and would after the 


Interrogative Adverb why. 
Future. 


I do not see why he shall go 
away now? 


I do not see why he will go 
away now? 


Je ne vois pas pourquoi il 
partira (ou pourquoi il sera 
tenu de partir) maintenant ? 

Je ne vois pas pourquoi il 
veut partir maintenant ? 


Conditienal. 


T said that I did not see why 
he should go away now? 


J’ai dit que je ne voyais pas 
pourquoi il partirait mainten- 
ant (ou pourquoi il serait tenu 
de partir maintenant)? 











I said that I did not see why 
he would go away now? 


J’ai dit que je ne voyais pas 
pourquot 11 voulait (ou il 
voudrait) partir maintenant ? 


§ Just like will and would, may and might, that are also used 
us Idioms in the following Sentences. 


Will he, nill he. ° 

Man is willed to 
enemies, 

To be held in willing chains. 


This will not do. 


A would-be physician. 
As ill-luck would have it. 


Would to God poor L—— had 


lived longer. 


love his 


Bon gré, malgré. 

Tl est ordonné & 
d’aimer ses ennemis. 

Se plaire dans ses fers, em- 
brasser ses fers. 

Ce n’est pas bon, cela ne con- 
vient pas. 

Un soi-disant médecin. 

Par malheur. 

Plait & Dieu que la pauvre 
L—— efit vécu plus longtemps. 


lV’homme 


May and might. 


He is making up his mind to 


do the work, and well he may. 


He made up his mind to do 


the work, and well he might. 
We may as well part. 


We might as well part. 


Be all this as it may. 





Il est en train de se décider 
a faire le travail, et bien lui en 
prend, 

Il se décida 4 faire le travail, 
et bien lui en prit. 

Nous ferons tout aussi bien de 
nous séparer. 

Nous ferions tout aussi bien de 
nous séparer. 

Quoi qu’il en soit. 
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Who should enter the room 
but our two great acquaint- 
ances from town.—Goldsmith. 

What should you say was the 
cause of those lights, now?— 
Charles Dickens. 

I should say it was thieves.-- 
Charles Dickens. 


Devinez qui entra dans la 
chambre? rien moins que nos 
deux connaissances de la ville. 

Voyons, quelle était, croyez- 
vous, la cause de ces lumiéres ? 


Je crois que c’était di aux 
voleurs, 


A Freneu Linocvist. : 


LAST WORDS ON THE GENIUS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
To the Editor of Tux AcapEemy. 


S1r,—The most appropriate comparison I have yet seen drawn 
between the “ genius ’’ of George Meredith and that of any other 
author of repute was that made by a writer in one of our 
periodicals recently, in which he compared the “recondite’”’ 
genius of Meredith with that of Tolstoi—a singularly happy 
comparison, as it seems to me. For these two authors truly 
afford us striking examples of modern fictional eccentricity, 
and of a “style’’ peculiarly their own. Both, alike, were men 
of brooding introspectiveness, of contracted egoism, and masters 
of a replete phraseology all their own. They differed only in 
this: Tolstoi, being a man of strong (though peculiar) religious 
convictions, whereas Meredith had none; Tolstoi ever groped 
in the dark, yet in quest of light; Meredith, on the contrary, 
not only groped, but fairly plunged and revelled in nether 
darkness. therwise, the comparison is just and pertinent 
enough. For assuredly no novelist ever perpetrated more 
hopeless diablerie, under the cloak of “mystic sestheticism ”’ 
and “cultured research,’’ than did George Meredith ; or preach 
a more hopeless gospel. He was a man, as I have said, devoid 
of religious convictions, a confirmed pessimist, a contracted 
and pronounced egoist, a scoffer, and a sophist. And yet, in 
the face of all this (amply attested and inecuttenestitite evi- 
denced, both in his own writings and by biographical authority), 
we are asked to regard him as a man of consummate genius, 
and as one who devoted his life and talents to the great human 
cause ; and, indeed, as a phenomenal human benefactor! And, 
stranger still, we are invited to the bewildering spectacle of 
beholding him as one transfigured, in the light of an apostle 
of that “New Religion’’ foreshadowed recently by a certain 
American professor. At any rate, we are bidden to believe in 
him as one supremely animated (in his own dark way) by the 
spirit of love and pity for humanity. And yet, we have it or 
the authority of Mr: Clodd, this high priest and apostle of 
love and humanity had so little of the element of natural affec- 
tion, and so little consciousness of filial duty, that he did not 
scruple to pronounce his own father “a muddler and a fool’’! 
But, really, it need not be a matter of surprise (even though a 
shocking exhibition of heathenism and impropriety) that Mr. 
Meredith should have thus expressed himself, since such 
callousness and utter disregard of the proprieties and amenities 
of life and of family relations are in strict conformity with his 
ill-regulated and ill-constituted character and temperament—- 
as amply illustrated throughout his life. It is surprising only 
that there should be so many, presumably, worthy and intelli- 
gent men and women who not only profess to admire such a man 
but who, seemingly, regard his writings as the products and 
masterpieces of a unique genius and immortal! Nor is it a bit 
less astonishing (nor a whit less discouraging, because of the 
indications it implies of the decadence of British manhood and 
ethics) that so few recognised men of letters, or competent and 
experienced English critics and magazine writers, should have 
the courage, apparently, to seek to counteract the pernicious 
tendency of the Meredithian clique to thus idolise one who, 
after all, was made of very sorry clay. For, apart from Mr. 
Meredith’s best poetical works, I do not scruple to affirm that 
he wrote nothing at all that will endure—nothing that will at 
all compare with the prose works of any one of his most notable 
contemporaneous Victorian novelists. But, of course, if, as 
your correspondent Mr. Herbert Pym, if I remember aright, 
declares, “it is not literature that the people want,’’ it cannot 
very much matter what kind of literature Mr. Meredith pro- 
duced. And yet, if the quality of literature that an author 
produces is to be gauged approximately, I fail to recognise by 
what other standard it is to be thus gauged, save only by that 
of the consensus of public opinion, or by the repute and 
abidance of the name and memory of both author and books, 
relatively, in universal estimation. Nevertheless, we are 
assured by this particular “critic’’ and authority that a great 
writer “does not write for the masses,’’ and that Mr. Meredith, 
pre-eminently, “wrote for himself only’?! Clearly, then, it 
was illogical in Mr. Meredith to manifest so unreasonable a 
Spirit of mortification and chagrin on account of the scant 
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appreciation he received at the hands of the English public 
during his lifetime—a “ spirit ’’ so disgruntled and so rancorous 
as to impel him to constantly indulge in savage outbursts 
against the density and “Philistinism’”’ of the British public 
mind. It is hard, then, to reconcile such a spirit with the 
attitude of mind of one who “wrote only to please himself.”’ 

But I fancy that Mr. Herbert Pym must be a person who is 
not to be taken quite seriously. He belongs, I should imagine, 
to the school of minute grammarians, and is, like his master, 
far more concerned about the manner than the matter of his 
“delivery.’’ But lest he should not be cognisant of the fact, 
let me remind him that literature flourished ages before such 
a thing as grammar was formulated; and that, as between 
the littératewr and the mere grammatist, there is the widest 
conceivable divergence. Moreover, the question of “what the 
people want,’”’ or do not want, was never raised, nor even 
suggested, by me, so that it is simply a piece of gratuitous 
impertinence on the part of Mr. Pym to imply anything of 
the kind. Yet what utter nonsense it is to thus seek to bolster 
up the reputation of Meredith, or to aver, or imply, that simply 
because his writings never appealed to the sympathies and 
interest of the generality of British and English-speaking 
peoples, it was entirely the fault of the readers—not of the 
writer. For while it is obvious enough, and, indeed, a stale 
axiom, that the masses do not want “high literature,’”’ it in 
no wise condones the guilt or mitigates the responsibility of a 
novelist who stubbornly refuses, or persistently neglects, to 
write otherwise than in hieroglyphics and parabolic hysterics, 
no matter how profound his genius or how purely mystic and 
metaphysical his own meaning and purport may be. In effect, 
it is gross travesty and sheer subterfuge to affect to “ under- 
stand’’ and “interpret”? the genius and “gospel” of an 
author who is clearly incapable of articulate utterance, or of 
intelligibly appealing to the commonsense of mankind. For, 
if a writer of fiction cares only for a “select ’’ audience, and is 
entirely oblivious of the “common herd,’’ wherein consists his 
raison d’étre? And, if he is only to be “understood”? by a 
“select circle,’ why should either he or his “ peculiar 
followers’’ betray discomposure, or protest with so much 
warmth, against public indifference or adverse criticism? But, 
really, your correspondent in question should, by rights, have 
adventured some kind of “ interpretation ’’ of the deep meaning 
assuredly attaching to those passages I cited from “ The Egoist,”’ 
even though only to summarily refute my reflections upon the 
darkness and utter madness of their rendering and purport. 
Yet it would appear that the bare citation of such passages 
afforded Mr. Pym a great deal of pleasure. They are, indeed, 
mystic, and compare amazingly well with the latter-day utter- 
ances of one whom many may remember as that self-announced 
Prophet, to wit, Francis Train. Certainly nothing in the 
archives of English literature can compare, in obscurity and 
extravagance of “metaphor,” with the ravings and jargon of 
George Meredith’s “Egoist.”” But if this book realiy has any 
meaning, is the effort to discover it worth the candle? 

Epwin RIptey. 


APPRECIATIONS AND DEPRECIATIONS OF TENNYSON. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Srr,—While literary criticism, so far as I can judge, has 
never fallen to such abysmal depths of vulgarity and inanity as 
the “new’’ art criticism, it has certainly failed to do justice 
to its subject and itself in its efforts to “place’’ Tennyson, 
when celebrating the centenary of his birth. Critics generally 
fail to make the personal equation, to gauge the bias of the time, 
or discern their true position in the ebb and flow in the tide of 
action and reaction. The attempt to “place’’ Tennyson is 
premature, except to minds of cosmic sweep, and of manifold 
oceanic sympathies. 

Tennyson mirrored the nineteenth century more truly and 
fully, I believe, than any other poet or group of poets. He 
represents his epoch; he shared its doubts and difficulties, its 
hopes and fears; but he glimpsed the distant goal. Being the 
representative of the last century, in estimating him he suffers 
from the contradiatory confusion of thought with which that 
time is regarded. Some speak as if we had attained a glorious 
plateau from which we can look down pityingly on that taste- 
less and benighted epoch; while others look back on it as an 
Elizabethan age in literature. This comes of the smallness of 
looking at a great whole in sections. Last century was all 
this, but it was infinitely more. It saw the culmination of the 
art of Turner and Constable, who were “early Victorian”’ ; 
and the splendid development of our peculiarly national art of 
water-colour painting. It witnessed the rise of pre-Raphael- 
itism, and many glorious new developments of our art; but it 
also witnessed the coming of the blight and decadence, repre- 
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sented by the “ Modernity ’* movements. It gave us the grandest 
development of art criticism in Ruskin’s glorious achievement ; 
it also gave us its antithesis in the “new’’ art criticism. It 
gave us the ghastly depths of bad taste in its crinolines, its 
rep-covered furniture—of hideous greens, purples, and magentas. 
But it also gave us the inestimable boon of the Austhetic move- 
ment, the splendid effects of which are still partly obscured by 
the absurdities of its early apostles. This beneficent reaction 
broke the tyranny of fashion, and banished the crudity of 
colours, replacing them with perfect dreams of delicate loveliness, 
beside which the peacock looked almost crude and primitive! 
Then we had the splendid development in literature of which 
Dickens was king. In science there was a grand advance; and 
its materialistic tendencies were accurately balanced by the 
complementary spiritualistic movements, to which the future 
belongs. They hewet that we had discarded as Papal, or old- 
world, “superstitions’’ much that is now proved to be truth 
of inestimable importance. Thus strangely does Nature main- 
tain her equilibrium and correct one-sided advance. 

These are but a few of the happenings in the “ Marvellous 
Century.’’ Its one great characteristic is that it was the fullest 
century in the history of our planet, showing accelerated and 
accelerating motion. 

Now, the work of Tennyson is, to some extent, an epitome of 
that seething age. It was all mirrored musically in the calm 
depths of his mind, which, to use George Eliot's figure, was 
a crystal lake dreaming the world around it, but dreaming it 
all lovelier. He was something of a prophet and a seer using the 
yo0t’s lyre. “Above all things, he was a consummate artist. 

uskin, that wondrous maaan, said that four lines of 
Tennyson's descriptions of Nature’s works were worth more than 
all of his own writings. Tennyson has enriched our thought, 
our emotions, and our language, and he has added to the 
“music which hath built the worlds,’’ But the most significant 
aspect of the poet is one with which the ordinary critic is 
incompetent or afraid to deal. Tfe had the mystic gleam— 
glimpses of that spiritual insight which puts him in line with 
the greatest of all ages. He had actual experience of the mystic 
communion with the “dead'’; had seen with inner faculties 
the other side of Matter which veils the glories at which we 
cannot look. These marvellous faculties, latent in all of us, of 
which I gave an account in “Our Unrealised Divine Sonship,”’ 
in last month's Contemporary Review, constitute man’s crowning 
glory, and lift him immeasurably in the scale of being. Without 
some knowledge of these faculties, the evidence for which runs 
like a golden thread through all History, and are now scientific- 
ally proved, I hold that no one can get at the true inwardness 
of any religion, vital philosophy, or poetry. Tennyson was a 
living witness to these greater realities, and to treat his work and 
ignore this side of it is to treat “Hamlet’’ without the Prince. 
So our critics had better leave the “placing’’ of our great 
Victorian ‘poet to posterity, or until they themselves grow 
bigger. Above all, let us have done with the blight of carping 
criticism which seeks to belittle Tennyson’s magnificent output, 
and rob us of some rays of the glory which he has shed on our 
race E. Wake Coox. 


WE WONDER! 
To the Editor of Tue Acaprmy. 
Smr,—In the United States the production of off-colour plays 
is a purely Jewish industry, and most of the rich Semites who 


have secured control of the theatrical business in that country 
made their first business successes by producing plays of that 
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character. So well is this fact recognised that the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, which wages war on these 
productions, is regarded by the New York Jews as an anti- 
Semite institution, and the many bitter attacks made upon it 


. appear almost exclusively in the Jew-controlled newspapers. 


ow, considering that practicaily all the off-colour plays seen 
in London are produced under Jewish management, and that 
they receive most of their “ booming ’’ from the Jewish dramatic 
critics, is it not reasonable to assume that the attacks on the 
censorship have come from the same quarter? It is a significant 
fact that the Chairman of the Censorship Committee belongs to 
a Jewish family, whose members make no concealment of their 
conviction that a Jew is under a moral obligation to place the 
Anterests of his tribe before the welfare of the people he luxuri- 
ates upon. While serving as Under-Home Secretary, Mr. 
Samuel refused to permit the proper enforcement of the Aliens 
Act in the interests of his race. On the ground that the 
Censorship interferes with what would be a flourishing Jewish 
industry, will not this same racial loyalty compel him to use all 
his influence with the Committee and the Government in order 
‘to assure the abolition of the Censorship? 


JOSEPH BANISTER. 
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UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—The Acapemy reviewer of the book on the new language 
“Tlo ’’ appears to be sympathetic towards the idea of an inter- 
national auxiliary language, and it seems regrettable that he 
should, perhaps unconsciously, hinder the introduction of such 
a language. The aim of “Internationalists,”’ for two or three 
generations now, has been to arrive at agreement on the use of 
one artificial language as the international auxiliary one. 
Several attempts have been made, notably by the partizans of 
“Volapuk,’’ but these efforts have been repeatedly frustrated 
by certain reformers, who have confused the aim of an inter- 
national language with that of a perfect language. The last 
and most serious effort was in the introduction of the language 
known as “Esperanto.’’ In Esperanto we have a language 
which is at least five times as easy to acquire as any national 
language, sonorous to the ear, flexible, and exceedingly inter- 
national in its derivation. All that is necessary now is inter- 
national agreement on its adoption. Yet again the reformer 
arises, and for the sake of a few minor reforms in the langua 
spreads dissension in the movement. The Esperantists admit 
that their language is not perfect, but they assert that per- 
fection is not a necessary quality of an international language. 
German, with all its grammatical imperfections, would be quite 
eligible for the purpose of an international language, did not 
national jealousy hinder its adoption. There is no end to the 
path of language reform, and the movement which aims at a 
perfect language must be dissociated from that which strives 
to introduce international agreement on the tise of one language. 
Prospective adherents to the latter movement do not strain at 
minor technical imperfections, their one question is: “ How 
many people are agreed on the use of your language?’’ I rejoice 
that the majority of Esperantists are standing firm against the 
introduction of “reforms.’’—Faithfully yours, 

London Esperanto Club, Henny Mevien. 


“HUNKS,” 
To the Editor of Tun Acaprmy. 

Sm,—I agree with E. W. that the word “hunks,’’ used so 
frequently by writers of the 17th century as a term of con- 
tempt, and applied especially to an old miser, is etymologically 
connected with "hound,’’ and meant originally a doggish, 
currish person, But how are we to explain the form of the 
word; its strange ending in -ks? I think it is unnecessary to 
postulate the change of ts to ks. It is easier to explain the 
ending -ks by a metathesis of -sk. I would compare the English 
word hunks a miser, with the Danish word hundsk, used as a 
general term of contempt, and having the special meaning of 
“very stingy.”” In Swedish the word hwndsk means doggish. 
Of course we want some historical evidence to make this sug- 
gestion of mine satisfactory. 

Wadham College, Oxford. A. L. Maynew. 
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The 
“Music Story Series 


Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


Author of ‘' The Great Tone Poets,” “ Musicians’ Wit and Humour,”’ etc., etc. 


Each volume has between 200-300 pages. Square Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


HE “MUSIC STORY SERIES” Volumes are authoritative, interesting and 

educational books—furnished with appendices which give them permanent value 
as works of reference, data, etc. Each volume tells all that the reader may want to 
know upon any of the aspects of musical art which the various works of the series cover. 
The books are produced in the highest style of typographical excellence, with illustra- 
tions in photogravure, collotype, line and half-tone reproductions. The paper is 
deckle edge, with wide margins for notes. 
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Story of Notation Story of Organ Music 
By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
Story of the Organ Story of English Music 


1904 (Musicians’ Company Lectures). 


This Volume is a pen and pencil sketch of English Music 
for 300 years—1604 to 1904—and has been adopted by the Royal 
College of Organists as a Text Book. 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of Chamber Music 
By. N. KILBURN, Mus. Bac. (Cantab). Story of Minstrelsy 


ae By EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Story of the Violin Ss F , 
By PAUL STOEVING, Professor, Guildhall tory 0 Musical Form 


School of Music. By CLARENCE LUCAS. 





An EDITION DE LUXE of each of these Volumes in 
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In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 


Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 
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A. J. ANDERSON. Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


This important and fascinating romance of the love story of the 
famous friar-artist and the nun Lucrezia—the world’s greatest 
love story—is ready at all Libraries and Bookshops. 

First Review : Sunday Chronicle, in devoting three whole columns to this book, 
says:—*' A great, picturesque and fascinating romance, to be read with eager 
interest.” 

Globe. —*‘ A most readable and interesting story. The ways and manuers of 
Florence and Prato during the middle of the fifteenth century are portrayed 
with carefulness and are not devoid of colour, and the central figures of the 
story are well and clearly defined. The book should recommend itself to all 
interested in romance. The illustrations are excallently reproduced.” 


A Second Large Edition Ready. Third Edition at press. 


SHOES OF GOLD 
HAMILTON DRUMMOND 


FIRST SEVEN REVIEWS. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ A most excellent romance, Somney 
extremely well written and worked out, and should win high favour with a!l 
lovers of spirited historical fiction. He will find it hard to put down the 
volume, so ingeniously has the author worked out his plot. A really fine tale 
—we heartil recommend it to all readers in confidence that they will not be 
disappointed." 

Truth.—“ A stirring picture of eighteenth-century Court life at St. Peters- 
burg and Versailles.” 

Morning Leader,—“ A gentleman of France, a striking, vigorous, and charm- 
ing romance,”’ 

Standard.—“ An excellent story. The interest never flags for an instant.” 

Guardian, —* Wonderfully well rendered,” 

Liverpool Daily Post.—‘ The book is strong.” 

Times, —*' Mr. Drummond writes the historical novel with much talent. A 
busy, spirited story.” 
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An entirely new Novel at a popular price. 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY 
CECIL RALEIGH 
A Novel adapted from the great Drury Lane Drama. Be sure to 


ask for ‘‘the Drury Lane” Novel, by Cecil Raleigh, as another 
book is published under the same title. 
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ALICE PERRIN, Author of “ Idolatry.” [New Revised Edition, 
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colour.” 


Literary World,—* An admirable description of jungle life.” 


A PROFESSIONAL RIDER 
Mre. EDWARD KENNARD 
Bedfo 'd Guardian.—" The latest in Stanley Paul's splendid series, and, like 
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and cleverly constructed.” 


THOROUGHBRED FRANCIS DODSWORTH 
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GAY LAWLESS 
HELEN MATHERS [Fourth Hditiow, 


Truth.—** You must read it, it is full of go, Gay is a delightful girl—tresh- 
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a. COLMORE [ Uhird Edition, 
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HELEN ROWLAND [Third Edition, 
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H. NOEL WILLIAMS 
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turn to the new books, and if you 
want guidance as to them get the 


AUGUST 
BOOK MONTHLY. 


It costs Sixpence, and is published by 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 











“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER" Illustrated, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862) 

A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 





“Che County Gentleman & Cand & Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND GARDEN- 
INC, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months .. £1 8 0 (Ordinary Issue.) 
Six Months ... ... 014 0 
Three Months a 07 0 Twelve Months ... Ht 17 0 

. Six Months w =: 0 18 6 
CANADA (Ordinary Issue). 

Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 em .. © 98 
Six Months... ... O15 3 The above rates include all 
Three Months .. 0 7 9 Special Numbers. 





Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


SONNETS. sy corp ALFRED pouGLas — 


Author of “The City of theSoul.” The Sonnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form. ‘They include Lord 
Alfred Douglas's recent work in “ The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 











“The ' Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: | 


The SPECTATOR says: 


" There is no crudencss in the slender volume vf sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving | 
them a burden which bows them, There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality, Almost all equally 
deserve quotation,” | | 

The SCOTSMAN says: 


Mr, Croslana’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood,’ | 
Thisisa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says ; 


Some of the sonnets have poignant and. original thought in them, All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre, Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘ The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 








SS ee = rea ae Se Soe ee 
IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR’ BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Feap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 





THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCULN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICE reSMITH'S 





So far as the ACADEMY ¢ 
concerned, Messrs. W. Ht. 


Smith 3 Son are no longer 
“sll at your service” We 
have taken thee ACADEMY 
away from them, and they can- 
not get tt for love or money. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF OTHER 
NEWSAGENTS IN THE WORLD. 


WPF e look to the public to sup- 
port us in our fight against 
MONOPOLY & THE MUZZLE | 
YOU can be served just as 
well by the small man as by 
the fat monopolist. 





Soper ——— 
z¢ Printed or the Proprietors, THE WILSFC RD I RESS, 1.1). 63. 1 inceln’s Inn Fields, W.C., by LOVE & MALCCMSON, LID., Dane Strcet, High Lolborn, Ww.c., 
and Published at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 











